


THE HALL AND THE WOOD. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


*TwAs in the water-dwindling tide 
When July days were done, 

Sir Rafe of Greenhowes, ’gan to ride 
In the earliest of the sun. 


He left the white-walled burg behind, 
He rode amidst the wheat. 

The westland-gotten wind blew kind 
Across the acres sweet. 


Then rose his heart and cleared his brow, 
And slow he rode the way: 

‘*As then it was, so is it now, 
Not all hath worn away.” 


So came he to the long green lane 
That leadeth to the ford, 

And saw the sickle by the wain 
Shine bright as any sword. 


The brown carles stayed twixt draught and draught, 
And murmuring, stood aloof, 

But one spake out when he had laughed : 
**God bless the Green-wood Roof!” 


Then o’er the ford and up he fared ; 
And lo the happy hills! 

And the mountain-dale by summer cleared, 
That oft the winter fills. 


Then forth he rode by Peter’s gate, 
And smiled and said aloud: 

‘No more a day doth the Prior wait ; 
White stands the tower and proud.” 


There leaned a knight on the gateway side 
In armour white and wan, 

And after the heels of the horse he cried, 
‘*God keep the hunted man!” 


Then quoth Sir Rafe, ‘‘Amen, amen!” 
For he deemed the word was good ; 

But never a while he lingered then 
Till he reached the Nether Wood. 


He rode by ash, he rode by oak, 
He rode the thicket round, 
And heard no woodman strike a stroke, 
No wandering wife he found. 
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THE HALL AND THE WOOD. 


He rode the wet, he rode the dry, 
He rode the grassy glade: 

At Wood-end yet the sun was high, 
And his heart was unafraid. 


There on the bent his rein he drew, 
And looked o’er field and fold, 
O’er all the merry meads he knew 

Beneath the mountains old. 


He gazed across to the good Green Howe 
As he smelt the sun-warmed sward ; 

Then his face grew pale from chin to brow, 
And he cried, ‘‘God save the sword!” 


For there beyond the winding way, 
Above the orchards green, 

Stood up the ancient gables gray 
With ne’er a roof between. 


His naked blade in hand he had, 
O’er rough and smooth he rode, 

Till he stood where once his heart was glad 
Amidst his old abode. 


Across the hearth a tie-beam lay 
Unmoved a weary while. 

The flame that clomb the ashlar gray 
Had burned it red as tile. 


The sparrows bickering on the floor 
Fled at his entering in ; 

The swift flew past the empty door 
His wingéd meat to win. 


Red apples from the tall old tree 
O’er the wall’s rent were shed. 

Thence oft, a little lad, would he 
Look down upon the lead. 


There turned the cheeping chaffinch now 
And feared no birding child ; 

Through the shot-window thrust a bough 
Of garden-rose run wild. 


He looked to right, he looked to left, 
And down to the cold gray hearth, 
Where lay an axe with half burned heft 

Amidst the ashen dearth. 


He caught it up and cast it wide 
Against the gable wall ; 

Then to the dais did he stride, 
O’er beam and bench and all. 


Amidst there yet the high-seat stood, 
Where erst his sires had sat; 

And the mighty board of oaken wood, 
The fire had stayed thereat. 
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Then through the red wrath of his eyne 
He saw a sheathéd sword, 

Laid thwart that wasted field of wine, 
Amidmost of the board. 
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And by the hilts a slug-horn lay, 
And therebeside a scroll, 

He caught it up and turned away 
From the lea-land of the bowl. 


Then with the sobbing grief he strove, 
For he saw his name thereon ; 

And the heart within his breast uphove 
As the pen’s tale now he won. 


‘*O Rafe, my love of long ago! 
Draw forth thy father’s blade, 

And blow the horn for friend and foe, 
And the good green-wood to aid!” 


He turned and took the slug-horn up, 
And set it to his mouth, 

And o’er that meadow of the cup 
Blew east and west and south. 


He drew the sword from out the sheath 
And shook the fallow brand ; 

And there a while with bated breath, 
And hearkening ear did stand. 


Him-seemed the horn’s voice he might hear— 
Or the wind that blew o’er all. 
Him-seemed that footsteps drew anear 
Or the boughs shook round the hall. 


Him-seemed he heard a voice he knew 
Or a dream of while agone. 

Him-seemed. bright raiment towards him drew 
Or bright the sun-set shone. 


She stood before him face to face, 
With the sunbeam thwart her hand, 

As on the gold of the Holy Place 
The painted Angels stand. 


With many a kiss she closed his eyes; 
She kissed him cheek and chin: 
E’en so in the painted Paradise 
Are Earth’s folk welcomed in. 


There in the door the green-coats stood, 
O’er the bows went up the cry, 

‘“*O welcome, Rafe, to the free green-wood, 
With us to live and die.” 


It was bill and bow by the high-seat stood, 
And they cried above the bows, 

‘*Now welcome, Rafe, to the good green-wood, 
And welcome Kate the Rose!” 
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White, white in the moon is the woodland plash, 
White is the woodland glade, 

Forth wend those twain, from oak to ash, 
With light hearts unafraid. 


The summer moon high o’er the hill, 
All silver-white is she, 

And Sir Rafe’s good men with bow and bill, 
They go by two and three. 


In the fair green-wood where lurks no fear, 
Where the King’s writ runneth not, 

There dwell they, friends and fellows dear, 
While summer days are hot. 


And when the leaf from the oak-tree falls, 
And winds blow rough and strong, 

With the carles of the woodland thorps and halls 
They dwell, and fear no wrong. 


And there the merry Yule they make, 
And see the winter wane, 

And fain are they for true-love’s sake, 
And the folk thereby are fain. 


For the ploughing carle and the straying herd 
Flee never for Sir Rafe: 

No barefoot maiden wends afeard, 
And she deems the thicket safe. 


But sore adread do the chapmen ride ; 
Wide round the wood they go; 

And the judge and the sergeants wander wide 
Lest they plead before the bow. 


Well learned and wise is Sir Rafe’s good sword, 
And straight the arrows fly, 

And they find the coat of many a lord, 
And the crest that rideth high. 
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A WHITECHAPEL STREET. 
By E. DIXON. 
Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


me) | is a common superstition that, without exception, every East-End 
child of eight or ten years old 





“children small, 
Spilt like blots about the city,”— 


is a prematurely aged and careworn being that does not know how 
to laugh and has never learned to play. All superstitions die hard, 
even in this enlightened ‘so-called nineteenth century,” and one 
that comes in useful in sundry forms when the sensation-monger in search of ‘‘ copy” 
is on the prowl, perhaps takes rather an exceptional ‘‘ deal of dying.” Let me then 
try and drive another nail into its coffin. 

I live in Whitechapel and enjoy it, in the face of unbelieving critics who allege, 
assert, and aver that no one can really like doing so, but only says he does to 
keep up appearances. Not so.. The very heterogeneous democracy of the East 
is infinitely more interesting than the d/asé aristocracy of the West, if you take it 
the right way. The right way, it may be parenthetically remarked, is not that of the 
professional slummer ; equally is it not that of the West-Ender who, often with good 
intentions, yet with an almost unconscious—but at the same time very unjustifiable— 
assumption of ‘‘ superiority,” occasionally makes a pilgrimage to the East with a 
curiosity to see what sort of creatures ‘‘ the people” are. Whether you mix with those 
of your fellows who represent unsophisticated vulgar human nature, often generous 
and kindly, in the thronged and flaring Whitechapel Road on Saturday night. or 
among the Jewish traders and Gentile loafers in malodorous Petticoat Lane on Sunday 
morning, or watch unobserved from some coign of vantage the amusements of the 
children who swarm assim, there is an almost inexhaustible fund of interest in 
Whitechapel to him who has eyes to see, ears to hear, nostrils not too fastidious, and 
some sort of sensibility to be touched. 

My street is one which has been entirely rebuilt within the last few years on the 
site of a noisome and happily demolished rookery. Though it now ranks among the 
best streets—apart from the great thoroughfares—of the neighbourhood, I am told 
that in its unregenerate days it was a most disreputable and unsavoury hole. If this 
is the case its present respectability is certainly a weighty argument in favour of the 
theory that when a street ‘‘ goes wrong” there is no help for it short of utter demolition 
and rebuilding on a different plan. The street is now a quiet one, fairly wide, airy 
and well paved throughout ; one side is nearly occupied by a long low range of public 
buildings and by part of a Board School playground, the other by the enormous and 
outwardly unlovely, though internally fairly comfortable and well-appointed, block of 
Artisans’ Dwellings to which I have the honour to belong. We are a somewhat mixed 
community from the point of view of domestic finance—some with careful management 
being tolerably prosperous, others having to reckon on the carking element of 
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irregularity in their labour. Teachers in elementary schools, policemen, clerks, skilled 
artisans, are among the inhabitants ; others follow the trades of tailoring, bootmaking 
and mending, dressmaking, hawking, and mangling. This street is certainly a 
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JEW TRADERS IN PETTICOAT LANE.—‘‘ HERE YE ARE! HERE YE ARE! ANY PRICE YOU LIKE! 
7 DON’T CARE!” 


pleasant contrast to many of those further east—the narrow and filthy alleys crowded 
behind more respectable thoroughfares, ill-lighted, of considerable antiquity, where 
vice and violence may flourish with impunity beyond the ken of the public opinion of 
the neighbourhood ; and to those districts of small streets where the only building 
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which breaks the dreary monotony is an occasional Board School, representative of 
aspiration in more senses than one. The block of buildings to which I refer is situated 
in the Jewish quarter, which may perhaps account for the comparative prosperity of 
its inhabitants, and altogether cannot house much less than one thousand human 
beings. Of these a considerable proportion are ‘‘ children small,” and when they are 
not in the Board School opposite, or in its playground, which is happily open within 
certain limits out of school hours—all such playgrounds ought to be—they swarm 
about the streets. Let the pessimist who classes all young East-Enders together as 
despairing and broken-hearted juveniles come and live here for six months; let him 
lean over the balcony and watch these wiry, if generally pallid, youngsters at their 
play ; let his ears be gladdened by the lusty sounds issuing from the lungs of the 
urchins who are vigorously playing football over the resounding stones in the street 
with a superannuated tin kettle. He will depart a wiser if not perhaps an altogether 
exhilarated man. 

What do the children play at? That depends rather on the season. There are 
fashions in the games in this street, just as there are in the larger world outside. 
Perhaps some of us can still recall how at some far-distant period of our life we too 
had sundry ‘‘ fads,” which vexed the kind souls of mothers, or roused the ire of house- 
masters ; how at one time life seemed scarcely worth living uncheered by a couple of 
dozen of sickly silk-worms, or by the tame rat which we surreptitiously kept in our 
desk in school, and which we had to dig out when it burrowed behind the wainscot of 
the class-room, or by a white or ‘‘ plum-coloured” mouse which we carried about— 
nefas dictu /—in our trousers pockets ; how at a later period we had a consuming desire 
for *‘ collections” of all kinds, from ‘‘ conqueror” chestnuts to postage-stamps. Even 
so there are ‘‘ fads” in the amusements of this street, though the children have—it is 
a fact to be regretted—few things perhaps that they can call ‘‘their very own.” 
Children are not however necessarily to be pitied because they have no toys, as such. 
Mr. Ruskin, as readers of Preterita will remember, was once at a tender age presented 
by a benevolent aunt with a Punch-and-Judy, which his mother forthwith abstracted and 
relegated to some mysterious and undiscoverable limbo, gravely remarking that it was 
‘‘not right that he should have it.” O wise mother, and wnxd/asé child! The future 
sage of Brantwood consoled himself and unconsciously developed his latent artistic 
perceptions by tracing out the pattern of the dining-room carpet with a bunch of keys. 

But to return. A few months ago there was a perfect epidemic in this street of 
whip and peg-tops. Every second or third child, boy and girl alike, amused its 
leisure hours, or diverted its attention from ‘‘ minding” the baby rather smaller than 
itself which had been entrusted to its charge, much in the same way as did the small 
boys of Mantua or Verona, whose play in the sunny corti/e or atrium, the Augustan 
counterpart of the dingy asphalted treeless courtyard behind the Artisans’ Dwellings of 
the nineteenth century, Virgil seems to have watched to such good purpose :— 


‘*Ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent; ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur spatiis ; stupet inscia supra 
Impubesque manus, mirata volubile buxum.” 


Just now however tops are rather at a discount. The little girls squat on the 
kerbstone or sprawl over the pavement, and play—very skilfully, some of them—at 
knuckle-bones with discarded ‘‘ winkle” shells ; the boys’ chief delight is in cricket, or 
in climbing over the high gate of the Board-School playground. Cricket in a small, 
a very small, way is much in vogue. The wickets are planted tripod-fashion on the 
pavement, the heads being kept together by string or an india-rubber band ; the players 
and onlookers are noisy urchins in various stages of respectability or dilapidation as 
regards integuments, from the young gentleman aged perhaps seven, who sits as an 
interested spectator with his back to the wall, untroubled by nurse or governess,— 
id genus omne who might want to wash his face—airily and of course in warm weather 
comfortably attired in a shirt that at some remote period has been white, a pair of 
corduroys with abundant room for growth, and a fraction of a brace (boots, socks, and 
cap being considered wholly superfluous) down, or up, to the boy who is the happy 
possessor of a suit of flannels and a cricket belt, and who is duly proud of that 
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stupendous fact. Other boys patronize hopscotch and marbles—a large marble some- 
times has to do duty for the cricket-ball—or rake in dirty gutters for possible treasures : 
some of the bigger lads seem to find roller-skating a nice cool summer game. Skating 
on the asphalte or wood in Leadenhall Street or Cheapside in the evening is rather a 
favourite amusement with lads living within or near the City boundary. Gambling 
with halfpence and other amusements of an equally questionable character are unhappily 
not unknown. 

During the recent Dock Strike, the children marched in processions about the streets 
of Whitechapel, parading diminutive pocket-handkerchiefs, attached in orthodox banner 
fashion to two sticks, with string attached to the free ends and held down to keep the 
banner from fluttering.- On the banner was scrawled—in ink ?—a notice to the effect 
that the bearers were ‘‘ out on strike,” and that they would take ‘‘ sixpence an hour” 
and ‘‘no surrender.” As the procession passed along, the youngsters, who enjoyed 
the fun greatly, sent round the hat to the passers-by, after the manner of their elders. 

The Board-School gate is a source of attraction regarded by the small boys with 
unflagging interest. They 
seem to consider it a sort 
of perennial challenge 
thrown down, or rather 
up, to them on the part of 
the authorities. By placing 
spikes on the top of the 
wall the Board has in- 
timated its belief that the 
orthodox way to enter a 
playground is through the 
gates. Tommy’s views on 
the subject do not, how- 
ever, coincide with those 
of the Board, and he 
promptly conceives that 
nothing can be more en- 
tirely desirable from all 
points of view than to 

A GAME AT FOOTBALL make surreptitious entries 
into the playground when 
that particular gate and no other happens to be locked. The interest is enhanced 
if this mode of getting in involves the danger so dear to the juvenile Briton of 
breaking his neck, and the thrilling possibility of being caught and flogged by an 
irate care-taker. The wisdom of the authorities who were responsible for this 
piece of brick and mortar caused them, as I have said, to surmount it with a row of 
spikes. Now these spikes are just the right size to be safely grasped by small hands, 
and just wide enough apart to admit a small corduroyed knee. At the top of the 
gateway is a nice smooth stone some six feet long by one or two wide—a pleasant 
spot on which to lounge and contemplate things in general on Sunday afternoon, 
though liable to interruption, as in the good old game of ‘‘ King of the Castle.” 
Underneath is the iron gate whose ornamental work, so conveniently placed, affords 
excellent foothold to the restless town youngster whose energies would, in the country, 
be bestowed on climbing trees. 

Then comes that universal East-End amusement, dancing. I have watched many 
dancers in this street, and believe that here dancing is almost instinctive among the 
young people, and that it is pursued almost or quite entirely for the keen enjoyment 
derived from the rhythmic motion. It is very rare to see anything in the least 
approaching to rudeness or horseplay. No sooner does a piano-organ strike up than 
numerous couples are waltzing on the pavement or in the road, from grown people 
down to the merest babies. 





“Maidens speed these simple orgies, 
Betsy Jane with Betsy Ann—” 


that is, unless, as Dr. Jessopp assures us is the case, they have all been transformed 
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into Edith Evangelines. Betsy Jane dances with Betsy Ann, and, as likely as not, a 
little way off you also see ’Arry dancing with Bill. 

No, whatever else the Whitechapel children, as represented in this street, may be, 
they are not d/asés. When ‘‘ treats” do come they are almost enough to turn a small 
child’s head, as in the case of the boy aged about six, leading a smaller boy aged 
perhaps three, whom I met wandering about last Christmas near the hospitable gate 
of Toynbee Hall, and who nearly choked himself in his excitement with trying to ask 
‘‘where the party was.” It is rather the West-End child, with its bewildering heap of 
toys, that is to be pitied. ‘‘ The faces of their children come to me pleading, pleading 
—every bit as much as the children of the city poor—pleading for one touch of nature 
—of children who have been taught to eat and drink, and dress, and sleep, in unbelief 
and against all their natural instincts—and in all things to mingle the disgust of 
repletion with the very thought of pleasure—till their young judgments are confused 
and their instincts actually cease to be a guide to them.” 

The small Whitechapeler is not d/asé. But his horizon is narrow, and his nature is 
apt to be cramped for want of the occasion to make it expand. If he gains in physical 
sturdiness and self-reliance from his noisy play in the street, he also learns there some 





CRICKET. 


things which children—and grown people for the matter of that—were better without. 
And there is another side to the picture. All East-End streets are, as has been already 
said, by no means so well built, well paved, and fairly secluded as this. Far from 
it. There are still far too many old and narrow and dirty streets and: rookeries 
‘** coagulated” together, in spite of the demolition and rebuilding that have, in this 
parish, taken place of late years. Careful parents do not like their young children to 
play in streets of this kind, from a moral point of view, to say nothing of the risks to 
life and limb; and small tenement houses have no courtyard at the back. So the 
children are kept indoors, perhaps in a small room that is the living room of a whole 
family. No wonder their faces are pale, and they are ‘always ailing.” A country 
holiday opens possibilities to such children—and they are many, and the owners of 
insanitary small tenement property, together with the beautiful industrial system of 
Unlimited Competition, are largely responsible for these facts—before undreamed-of : 
mental, moral, and physical. There was once a boy who had never been out of 
Bethnal Green in his life. His schoolmaster took him for a day in the country. When 
they reached the fields the boy seemed to be rapidly taking leave of his senses. The 
master asked what was the matter. ‘‘Oh,” gasped the boy, ‘there is a great long 
street with nary house, and it’s the colour of a barrow!” 


1 The Secretary of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 10 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., will 
welcome any subscriptions, however small or great. 
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As I return home this evening, I meet my small friend Tommy—or if his name isn’t 
Tommy, it ought to be—a grimy, but sweet-faced little rascal, playing about in the 
street with a piece of bread-and-butter in his hand, as happy as a king. Tommy has 
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never yet ventured on a remark, but whenever I meet him he bestows on me a wholly 


gratuitous and benevolent smile. 


an obstructively affectionate way of embracing one round the leg 


Another and more chubby little neighbour, who has 


height does not 


admit of more—and whose affections, it must be confessed, were stolen with flowers, 
is squatting at the foot of the common staircase, and forthwith acquaints me with its 


” 


wish to be ‘‘ jumped off two steps. 


The small person has its jump, and I pass up to 


the tenement which is my castle, whence one can command a fine uninterrupted view 
of the smoky chimneys and campaniles of Whitechapel and Spitalfields, and of the 
‘*children small, spilt like blots 


” 


rather, like rays of sunshine—down below. 
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HOW TO SPEND SUNDAY. 
By THE Rev. PREBENDARY EYTON. 


HATEVER differences may exist as to the precise reasons for the 
observance of Sunday, or as to the particular methods which 
those reasons suggest, there is happily no question about the fact 
that Sunday is an institution which exercises a most blessed in- 
fluence on the community. Here at any rate we are all agreed. 
No proposal would be more universally condemned and even 
execrated than a proposal to abolish Sunday as an institution, 
to let every day be alike, with no interruption of business and no 
pause in the restless struggle of competition. The Secularist who 
limits his point of view to the life that now is would be as earnest in his opposition to 
such a proposal as the Christian who views this life as the preparation for a greater 
life beyond. 

There is, then, a general consensus of opinion that Sunday, viewed simply as a day 
of rest from ordinary occupation, is a great blessing. Instituted, as it was primarily no 
doubt, for the good of man’s soul, it has proved the greatest boon to his whole nature. 
Even those who do not realize that they have a soul would be among the first to 
exclaim, ‘‘ We cannot do without it.” That observance which the religious instinct 
wrested from the world by long and painful struggles—that rest from the dull grind of 
competition which nothing less strong than the religious motive would ever have 
succeeded in securing, is now universally recognized to be a great boon to mankind at 
large. But when we pass on to consider the question how Sunday is to be observed, 
we pass from the calm waters of universal assent, or, at any rate, of acquiescence, into 
a seething ocean of dispute and controversy. 

It is to attempt to vindicate the real greatness and honour of Sunday, to vindicate 
it against mischievous attempts to identify it with the Jewish Sabbath on the one hand 
and against turning it into a day of nothing but amusement on the other, that we need 
a strong and enlightened public opinion. 

It is of great importance in the formation of such an opinion not only to be quite 
clear that Sunday is not the Jewish Sabbath, but also to know why it is not. For 
aman will never get the full blessing out of his enlightened Sunday observance till he 
has got rid of a false conscience on the subject of the fourth commandment. The 
Christian is as free from the law of the Jewish Sabbath as he is from the law that 
prescribed Circumcision. A very little thought will enable us to see that Christian 
instinct from St. Paul’s day has refused to identify Sunday with the Sabbath. For 
what was the rule of Sabbath observance? A Jew might not do any work, he 
might not sweep his room, or light his fire, or cook his food. He might not even go 
outside the camp to gather manna. A man was found collecting sticks for firewood 
on the Sabbath day and the whole congregation stoned him with stones till he died. 
Has anything like this ever been advocated as the law of Sunday? Did any one ever 
keep Sunday in this way? And yet those who maintain that Sunday is only a 
continuation of the Sabbath, ought, if they are consistent, to keep Sunday in this way. 
To what obvious absurdities it would lead a moment's reflection will tell us. 

And we are strengthened in this conviction by observing Christ’s attitude towards 
the Jewish Sabbath. That attitude is the more remarkable because He was generally 
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so careful to observe all Jewish practices. But He seems to make an exception in His 
protest against the rigidity of the Sabbath, ‘‘ He healed those who were sick on the 
Sabbath day,” when there was apparently no reason why He should not have put it off 
till the next day. He did not bid those who were healed to rest where they were till 
to-morrow, as the law would have bidden them, but He said, ‘‘ Rise, take up thy bed 
and walk.” His obvious intention was to show that He was superior to the Jewish 
Sabbath, that it was made for man, and that its temporary and limited purpose was 
now fulfilled. And as regards Sunday it is needless to say that He said no word that 
could imply that there should be any continuation of the Jewish Sabbath under another 
name and on another day. 

The Christian Sunday, then, is not a continuation of the Jewish Sabbath, it 
rests upon no Divine commandment. God gave His people laws in the olden time that 
they might be trained to give laws to themselves. He gave commandments which 
imposed prohibitions that His people might learn to restrain themselves. He claimed 
a portion of their time. He said, ‘‘That portion must be wholly Mine; it must be 
observed in a special fashion,” such as was laid down. This was a necessary step in 
the training of mankind. One can easily see how without it a commercial nation like 
the Jews would have sunk into a state of money-making godlessness. They were 
pulled up sharply by finding every seventh day fenced round with observances which 
were meant to remind them of their relationship to God. 

But the spiritual reality which underlay this observance of the Sabbath is the 
sanctification of the whole life by the consecration of stated portions of it to the 
direct worship of God. The Christian Church seized hold of this underlying reality 
from the first and connected it with that Resurrection Day which was to be a new 
spiritual departure for mankind. But she never dreamt of transferring to this the old 
rules and prohibitions which had served their time and done their work. That the 
first day of the week was a day on which the early Christians met for worship is 
abundantly clear from the Acts of the Apostles ; but there is no hint there of any 
other kind of observance, nor was any such possible. The shops did their business, 
and the law courts were open on the first day as well as on any other day, and it was 
not till the time of Constantine that the religious forces were able to gain Sunday 
from the exigencies of worldly business. Even then there is no trace anywhere 
of any attempt to demand for Sunday observance the sanction of the fourth 
commandment. 

Sunday was considered to be God’s free gift to His people in this toiling world, a 
day of resurrection, a day of worship, a day of elevation above earthly things. Such 
is still the true idea of Sunday. The man who keeps it in the spirit of that idea will 
want no rules for its observance—he has entered into the spirit of the day. He has 
got hold of a great living principle, and so long as he is true to the one and the other 
he may very well be trusted as to their applications. 

There is a saying of the great Saint Augustine which seems just to meet the case. 
‘*Ama et fac quod vis.—Love and then do what you like.” Just so a man who 
has grasped the true idea of Sunday, whois alive to the great privilege of Sunday, may 
‘stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made him free.” He will not want 
any rules for Sunday observance, he will remember that inasmuch as he is a follower 
of Christ, he has not rules to keep but a character to imitate. He will maintain his 
freedom and the only question that he will ask is how Christ would have him observe 
Sunday, and in the answer to that question, honestly faced, he will find the ideal of his 
life. 

In the light of a great principle like this we may venture on a few details. The 
general interests of society obviously and clearly demand not only a weekly day of rest 
for physical reasons (though that is by no means an unimportant consideration), but a 
day of elevation for moral and spiritual reasons. Every busy man knows the tendency 
to become absorbed in his week-day occupations ; every student knows the danger of 
being buried in his books ; many feel the difficulty of the down-grade tendencies of their 
ordinary associations. They know that they might sink into being almost mere 
machines. But if Sunday is to be maintained as a day of elevation it will only be by 
according to worship its primary place. Worship is the first business of Sunday as 
work is the first business of week-days. Recreation holds the same place in both, and 
that is a subordinate one. It is necessary to insist on this however much we may 
sympathize with the quite reasonable desire for less restricted recreations on Sunday 
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than are now possible. If the true idea of Sunday as in the first place a day of worship 
is not preserved, and if schemes for recreation practically monopolize the whole day it 
is not too much to say that we shall soon lose Sunday altogether. Nothing but the 
religious motive would have gained it from the grasp of ceaseless competition and 
nothing but the religious motive will keep it. 

It may safely be prophesied that Sunday would never be preserved as an institution 
merely for physical rest and amusement, especially as the amusement of less than half 
the social body would necessarily provide the greater portion with necessary work in 
supplying it. We need a strong protest at the present time from all who value 
Sunday as a great boon against the increase not of harmless amusements which occasion 
no work but of recreations which practically deprive railway servants and household 
servants of any Sunday at all. Granting that a morning given to worship may quite 
fitly be followed by an afternoon of some healthy out-door amusement in the case of 
real workers, yet nothing can excuse the selfishness of large parties on Sundays, or of a 
demand for special trains for excursions on the river. And for the most part it is not 
the weary brainworker or hard working mechanic who demands these additional 
opportunities. The 10 a.m. train which runs on Sunday from Paddington to Maiden- 
head is filled (I am told) by the class of people who spend their week-days in perpetual 
recreation, who go from race to race, from one party to another, from hanging over 
Hyde Park railings to idle gossiping in houses. That train is a type of the real peril 
which is ahead, viz. that Sunday should be retained only as a holiday for those who 
can afford to take one. That the health, the happiness, the home life of so deserving 
a body as the railway servants, should be sacrificed to the self indulgence of upper 
class idlers is a thing which makes one burn with indignation. For charity’s sake, for 
the sake of society as a whole, above all for the sake of those who have such scanty 
leisure we are bound to abstain from any recreation however lawful and tempting 
which makes Sunday a hard day for other people. On the other hand much might be 
done to make Sunday a brighter day for the young. The perpetual ‘‘ Thou shalt not” 
which forms too large a part of the dim and hazy instruction on the subject too often 
given in ,schools and families is not only wearisome and oppressive, but tends to 
promote inevitable reactions. The distinction between Sunday games and week-day 
ones, or Sunday tunes and week-day ones is a relic of that hateful system which cut 
life into two, and left the thought of God’s service out of work and play alike. I should 
be glad to see a cricket-match on every village green on Sunday afternoons, and the 
games of every Institute as freely used as on week-days. There can be no better 
relaxations than our ordinary English games, and it is a thousand pities to proscribe 
them as unfit for Sundays. 

Then again in relation to another much controverted matter, the opening of 
museums and picture galleries on Sunday afternoons, might we not hope to get rid 
of the real difficulty of keeping the ordinary attendants at work by enlisting volunteers 
from the leisured classes to act as guardians, and so to enable thousands of the more 
intelligent Londoners to visit the National Gallery and the Natural History Museum 
on Sunday afternoons? Nothing could be more elevating than such opportunities, 
and to thousands who have little choice on a wet Sunday save the limited one of the 
public-house or the street-corner, the boon would be an inestimable one. We 
ought as a matter of charity to guard jealously the opportunities for Sunday rest of 
the great working classes; and we ought to protest against any selfish employment 
of Sunday labour. But we are most Christlike when we are most human in our 
sympathies, and we shall insure a far more intelligent and health-giving use of 
Sunday by promoting all reasonable recreations in the after part of the day than by 
looking askance at them or by invoking against them an abrogated commandment of 
the Jewish law. 

Nothing is absolutely wrong in itself on Sunday that is not wrong on week-days, 
for Sunday does not alter or modify the great laws of right and wrong. But every 
man who has a real purpose in life, will see things which for himself are wrong on 
Sunday because they hinder that purpose instead of setting it forward. And every 
man who has learnt to feel for others will feel that it is noble work for him to sacrifice 
even some of his liberty in order to stem the tide of that Sunday selfishness which is 
the only real Sunday desecration. And if this attitude be maintained and extended 
we shall preserve all that is essential in our English Sunday. 
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THE NEW GATEWAY, WINCHELSEA. 


' N THE CROWN OF A 
CLIFF, SURROUND- 


ED BY MARSHLAND 
on all sides save on that 
one where a narrow neck 
of land unites the former 
peninsula to the sloping 
downs, stands the rem- 
nant of the once most 
opulent of the Cinque 
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Ports. Forsaken of the sea, it has since been almost forsaken of man also; and the 
splendid choir of what once must have been a splendid, though possibly uncompleted, 
church, stands alone in the square graveyard, the centre of the little village, a solemn 
and stately token of the greatness of the ancient town. For that the city was at one 
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time the pride of its inhabitants and an ornament to the kingdom, while it was also 
so far the mark of foreign envy as to be subject to frequent invasions of French free- 
booters, we have the evidence of history, besides that of the stones and traditions of 
the place itself. 

The name of Winchelsea is derived from the Celtic Guent (corrupted into venta, and 
thence into wind), meaning a broad plain, the Saxon chese/, signifying shingle, and the 
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Norse and Saxon syllable, ea or ey—an island : thus an island of shingle in the midst 
of a broad plain. And this was a very fair description of the old town in existence 
probably as long ago as Roman times, and which did not stand where the remains of 
the present one do, but lay to the east of Rye Harbour, at the mouth of the Rother, 
where pieces of moor bog have been found at low water, showing the former presence 
of buildings. Remains of a wood stretching from Old Winchelsea to Hastings have 
also been traced at intervals along that marsh, and are supposed to belong to the 
forest of Dymsdale, a name now only preserved in the rivulet which flows from Broham 
through Pett level, and enters the Brede Channel half a mile below modern Winchelsea 
and the Military Canal. 

Edward the Confessor made a grant of Winchelsea, with the town of Rye, to the 
abbot and monks of Féchamp in France, and on the 7th December, 1067, William the 
Conqueror landed there, marching up the high road through Udimore till he reached 
Battle. Old Winchelsea was by him added to the Cinque Ports, of which, in a short 
time, it became the most prosperous, for it counted at that time 700 householders, and 
being the most convenient port for France, it even reached a higher degree of prosperity 
than was ever achieved by the new town. It was built in thirty-nine squares or 
quarters, with a cathedral and monastery of the Grey Friars, and a fine arsenal and 
lighthouse. The place was probably in its greatest glory in the reigns of John and of 
Henry III., when it is often quoted as the head-quarters of the king in his engagements 
with the French; but towards the end of the latter reign the men of Winchelsea, 
emboldened perhaps by their successes, seem to have taken the law into their own 
hands, and to have soon made the passage of the sea so dangerous to commercial 
vessels that the king took Winchelsea and Rye under his own jurisdiction, and gave 
other lands to the monks of Féchamp in exchange. But these proud days began to 
draw to a close before the first half of the thirteenth century was over. In 1236 a storm 
shook the embankments, although the arsenal and lighthouse were not damaged, and 
in 1250 a far more serious encroachment of the sea did fatal damage to Old Winchelsea. 
Hollinshed speaks of ‘‘a great tempest of wind so huge and mighty that the like had 
not been lightly known,” and declares that ‘‘the sea, forced contrary to his natural 
courses, flowed twice without ebbing,” and that ‘‘ moreover, the same sea appeared in 
the dark of the night to burn as it had been on fire, and the waves to fight and strive 
together after a marvellous sort, so that the mariners could not devise how to save 
their ships by no cunning or shift which they could devise.” Herein ‘‘ 300 houses and 
some churches were drowned with the high rising of the water course.”” Nevertheless, 
Winchelsea seems still to have been strong enough to cast fear into the hearts of all 
travellers across the Channel, and the marauders even made common cause with young 
Simon de Montfort to assist him in the boldest of his piracies. When Prince Edward, 
in 1266, visited the sea-coasts to punish all such freebooters, the town of Winchelsea 
alone offered him resistance, and it was not till ‘‘ much guilty blood was spilled” that 
he ‘‘ won the town and commanded them to abstain from piracies.” 

Old Winchelsea however never flourished again ; what had been begun by the sea 
was finished by bloodshed and lawlessness, and when Edward I. ascended the throne, 
he arranged for the transfer of the town to a new site, even before it was totally 
destroyed by the great inundation of 1287, when the mouth of the Rother was stopped 
at Romney, so that the waters spread over the whole land, and the Rother, uniting 
with the estuary of Rye at Appledore, altered the face of that entire tract of country. 
Therefore, in 1277, Edward I. ordered Kirkeby, Bishop of Ely, to choose a site and to 
plananew town. This he did, and the site was an ‘‘ uneven sandstone rock washed by 
the waters on the east and north sides,” and connected with the mainland by a road 
on the west leading to Pett and Fairlight, and by a tract of meadow-land on the north- 
west, while a ferry communicated with Udimore on the north-east, whence the main 
highway led to Battle and London. By using the surface stone for building, a table- 
land of 150 acres was there levelled, whereupon the new town was built, according to 
the plan of the old one, in thirty-nine squares or quarters, varying from one-and-a-half 
to three-and-a-half acres each. A stone wall surrounded it on every side save on that 
of the precipice that overlooked the eastern port and the open sea; here, according to 
Thomas of Walsingham, it was inclosed by high earthen entrenchments, through the 

gaps in which one saw the ships lying at anchor below, but the cliff was so steep that 
the road leading to the harbour was perforce built in zig-zags. Upon the north-west 
corner, where the windmill now stands, the king built himself a stronghold overlooking 
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the church of St. Leonards beneath which the waters ultimately flowed round the hill 
into a natural inner harbour, which became one of the great features of the new 
settlement. Remains of the entrance-gate of this castle are still said to be in existence 
near the Pipewell Gate, and until 1828 the watch-tower or roundle was still standing 
on the ridge of this inland cliff. At intervals in the town wall stood the three gate- 
ways, still in part existing—the Pipewell Gate (destroyed in 1380, and re-built, but 
less elaborately, by Mayor Helde in 1404), leading to the Udimore ferry ; the New 
Gate, without which stood the Holy Cross of Winchelsea—three-quarters of a mile 
further along to the south-west, leading to Pett and Fairlight ; and the handsomer Strand 
Gate, with double portcullis, leading to the eastern port. Within these walls lay the 

thirty-nine squares of the town, 
built with the windows looking 
outwards, and granted by charter 
of Edward I. to those burghers 
who chose to leave the decaying 
city for habitations in the new 
settlement. The exact sites of 
the streets and places, with their 
names and the names of the first 
owners, are all set out in a return 
made in the twentieth year of 
Edward I.’s reign. 

The town contained three 
churches: St. Leonards, which 
remained without the walls to the 
north-west after the final em- 
bankment was made ; St. Giles’s, 
standing just beyond the present 
rectory; and St. Thomas’s, the 
finest of the three, and of which 
the choir and part of the transepts 
still remain standing. This beau- 
tiful building was erected from 
1288 to 1292, between the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth squares, 
nearly in the centre of the town, 
and is supposed from the re- 
searches of antiquaries to have 
had a nave probably reaching as 
far as the wall which now bounds 
the graveyard, and flanked by 
rather exceptionally narrow side- 
aisles, as the fragments of the 
pillars go te prove. The tran- 
= ; = septs show the remains of en- 
A RIGHT OF WAY. trance porches, apparently of later 
construction than the church, 
though not so late as the porch, which has been attached to the bricked-up arches of 
the choir. This fact leads experts to imagine that the nave must have been lost and 
the transepts abandoned in the earlier French attacks, as the church must have been 
finally altered about the time of Edward IV. or Henry VII. A roof is supposed to 
have spanned both nave and aisles after the manner of several of the Sussex churches, 
the transepts alone being separately covered, and the central tower may have had a 
shingled spire to serve as a beacon to mariners. The flying buttress at the north-east 
angle by the sacristy tells of some unforeseen sinking of the foundation at a date not 
very far distant from the original building. There was a bell-tower standing at the 
south-western corner of the churchyard as late as 1790, but it was unfortunately 
destroyed in the search for the foundations of the nave. The interior of the choir is 
separated from the aisles or side chapels by three arches of black and white Sussex 
marble and Caen stone, the arches and the windows being of a peculiar and elegant 
construction. Within the chapels are five canopied monuments, two of them attributed 
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to members of the Alard family, to whom were assigned the largest grants of land in 
the removal from the old town, the finest tomb being probably that of Gervase Alard, 
admiral of the Cinque Ports. In the chancel, four canopied recesses surmounted 
with gables and pinnacles, and richly diapered within, form the original sedilia and 
piscina, and in the Alard chapel these also remain, but are of later date than those 
in the chancel. 

Besides the churches, Winchelsea had the orders of the Grey Friars and of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital transferred from the old town, the one standing i in the twenty- 
seventh quarter, in the grounds now belonging to Major Stileman, w here the ruin of 
the beautiful chapel still exists ; the other in the thirty-ninth and last quarter, near to 
the New Gate. It had also the hospitals of St. John and of the Holy Rood, newly 
built in the thirty-fourth and thirty-eighth quarters, on either side of the Pett road, at 
the corner of the present road to Hastings ; and added in the reign of Edward II. the 
order of the Black Friars in the twenty -first quarter, now called Chestnut Field. It had 
— a Court Hall, also called the Water Bailiff’s Prison, still standing at the north- 

est corner of the churchyard. This has of course been lately restored, but antiqua- 
aes assert that even the walls must have been rebuilt in Tudor days from the old 
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materials, as the round-arched doorway and some niches are of older date than the 
masonry. Within, a small courtyard leads to the cells and to a large disused hall 
beyond them, and above to a fine room, where the mayor and jurats used to administer 
justice. 

Two open greens—the King’s Green, being part of the land now belonging to the 
Friars’ estate on the high road; and Cook’s Green, in the first quarter, on the corner 
of the cliff looking towards Rye—also adorned the town, and it boasted moreover two 
market-places—Monday’s market, in the twenty-eighth quarter, close to the Friars’ 
estate, and Little Monday’s market, of which a portion of a gateway still remains 
opposite Mariteau House. Six open wells or springs supplied the town: the Pipe 
Well, still existing at the foot of the east hill, and St. Katherine’s Well half way up it ; 
the Strand Well and the Friars’ Well, the first destroyed by the falling of the cliff, the 
second now inclosed ; the New Well by the New Gate, and St. Leonard’s Well at the 
north-west, under the former castle. The present so-called Town Well is a thing of 
recent construction. The whole extent of land belonging to the town was 1,120 acres. 

Such was the New Winchelsea, which soon became nearly as wealthy as the old 
one had been. It was a famous shipbuilding place, and was still one of the — 
important ports of the kingdom, supplying twenty-one ships, or a greater number that 
any other port, to Edward III.’s fleet, and distinguishing itself greatly in a ean 
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engagement with the Spaniards in 1350, when Edward and the Black Prince each 
captured a vessel, landing at Winchelsea after the victory. The men of the new town 
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were however frequently in disgrace again for their marauding tendencies, excused in 
a measure by the piracies of the French upon the woollen cargoes that it largely 
exported, notwithstanding the high duty imposed thereon. Indeed, in the year 1341, 
Winchelsea, together with other towns, was required to contribute two ships to a 
Channel fleet to protect the coast, and at the time of Edward’s expedition to France, it 
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stands specially charged that its mayor and water-bailiffs should keep a strict watch 
on its port, lest spies should carry the king’s secrets abroad. 

But although the victory of Crécy brought the English in awe for a while, the town 
of Winchelsea suffered greatly when the war again broke out. On the 15th March, 
1359, while the king was in France, 3,000 French bore down upon Winchelsea from 
the coast of Normandy, plundered and partly burnt the town, killing many and ill- 
treating many more. The dead were buried in St. Giles’s, and the steep lane skirting 
what was the churchyard is called Dead Man’s Lane to this day. Notwithstanding 
that Edward, furious at the news, turned his army against Paris, a renewal of the 
attack on Winchelsea was made in the following year, on the same anniversary, and 
it was not till a fleet under Sir John Paveley forced the French to return to their ports 
that order was restored. But the Normans paid for their foolhardiness, for Edward, 
assembling the army of the Cinque Ports at Winchelsea, took the Isle of Sans and 
burnt the town of Luce, and in the following year won also the Isle of Caux, ‘‘in the 
revengeing of the Frenchmen displeasure doone to Wynchelse.” This brought however 
but a lull in the quarrelling of the hostile coast towns, for in the following reign we 
find the French invading Rye, and forcing the abbot to take refuge in Winchelsea 
while they burnt the sister town and its beautiful Norman church to the ground. And 
although during the next year another attack upon Winchelsea was successfully 
repulsed by the ‘*‘ Abbot of Battele,”’ again on the fatal 15th March, 1380, the unlucky 
town was captured through the treacherous opening of the New Gate to the enemy, 
the valorous abbot was put to flight, the walls of the city were seriously injured, the 
Pipewell Gate was totally destroyed, and the nave of the church of St. Thomas most 
probably on this occasion burnt to the ground. 

In 1384 the Commons applied for some defence for the fortresses of Rye and 
Winchelsea, and the town walls were repaired, and some say, the windows in the north 
aisle of the church replaced, and, in 1404, under Henry IV. the Pipewell Gate was 
rebuilt by Mayor Helde. But although the town was still a trading centre it never 
recovered its former standing, and in the reign of Henry V. we find a murage grant 
for reducing the size of the place which was too large for the necessary habitations ; 
while under Henry VI., although its merchants are still mentioned, and it is spoken of 
as aconvenient port for embarking to the Continent, there can be no doubt that its 
real prosperity was at an end. 

And for this sorrowful decadence its old foe, the sea, was in a great measure to 
blame. Whereas in 1370 we find ‘‘a certain bridge,” built by “the burghers of 
Wynchelse, at Pypewel over a water called the Chanel of Wynchelse, between the 
towns of Wynchelse and Odymer and Rye,” so broken down ‘‘by the violence of 
the tides and flouds of fresh water passing to the sea,” that the king ‘‘ granted 
commission to the Abbot of Battaile to take order for repairing it” ; and again in the 
reign of Richard II. an order to the same personage for repairing the ‘‘ common-way 
called Cop-greys,” (probably from New Gate to Icklesham) and a ‘‘ certain marsh called 
Dynsdale”.... ‘‘ through neglect,”. . . . ‘‘destroyed and overflowed by the sea”, yet 
in the reign of Henry V. the waters had evidently already begun to retire, until in the 
year 1539—of Henry VIII.—the land was dry as far as the marsh of Camber, where he 
then built the massive stone castle and keep whose ruins still lie grey and lonely upon 
the greyness of the marshland. 

In 1491 Winchelsea still had £80 allotted to her to furnish ‘ten sail of ships,” while 
Rye only received £40 for half the number, but we find soon after that ships were all 
unladen at the Camber or at Rye, which had certainly become the seat of trade by the 
time Henry VIII. built Camber Castle for the defence of the harbour ; and after the 
dissolution of the monasteries the ancient city may be said, so to speak, to have given 
up the ghost. The ambition of the few families of note who still clung to the old town 
would not however be quenched, and in 1570 they framed a pathetic appeal to the 
council of Queen Elizabeth showing ‘‘why the town of Winchelsea is worthy to be 
advanced and raised up out of the present poor and most lamentable state it is in.’ 
The statement affirms that ‘‘in the memory of man it has been a town of great pros- 
perity, of excellent traffic and of most worthy service to the realm. Its situation most 
excellent, on a high rocky hill within half a mile of the main seas ; it is divided into 
squares, and the streets large and broad, all straight as the same were laid with a line, 
and so cast that at the end of every street the town is to be seen through ; and having 
yet remaining a great many costly vaults, arched and set forth with pillars of Caen 
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stone as meant to have houses over them fit for famous merchants. There is in the 
narrow seas no place so fit to have a good haven made as it is midway in a fair bay 
between Rye and Hastings, with rocks within half a mile to make piers and jetties, and 
three fathoms at low water without any sand, flat bar or other danger near ; with less 





BACK FROM RYE MARKET. 


than a hundred rods of cutting through good firm marsh ground, the sea might be 


brought into a great fleet two fathoms deep, and so into the old channel where the tide 
ebbed and flowed.” 

But all that this mournful cry brought forth was a visit from Queen Elizabeth in 
2n she was so much impressed by the fine old buildings, and the mayor and 
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twelve jurats in their scarlet robes, assembled by the efforts of the old resident 
families—Ashburnham, Peake, Fane, Stapley, Weekes and others—that she gave 
the place the name of Little London, and in the year 1586 granted several estates in 
her manor of East Greenwich to the mayor and jurats of Winchelsea. 

Gradually even the harbours of Camber and of Rye became more and more stopped 
up and spoiled, and the town of Winchelsea lost all its commerce, and very soon 
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almost all its inhabitants. Saving for its becoming 
the habitation of a colony of Huguenots at the end 
of the century, and for its being the home of rich 
smugglers who must have found the old crypts of 
great service, there is no link between its past great- 
ness and the sleepy content of its present condition. 
And nature has wrought the change far more than 
man. 

Now as the wayfarer leaves the tower-crowned 
town of Rye behind him and makes for the scantier 
remnants of the sister city, he sees no lapping ocean 
waves around the base of the rock whereon Rye 
stands red against the sky, but it is a stretch of level marsh that he must cross, grim 
and weary of a winter’s day, placidly flaxen beneath a scorching summer sun ; it extends 
on his left to where a strip of yellow beach hems the grey sea-line ; it extends on his 
right to where the ridge of the Udimore hills sinks into Rye town at one end, and 
carries the eye far away to the slopes of Brede, and to the gentle undulations of many 
soft downs in the distance; it extends in front of him to where the chalk cliffs of 
Hastings rise out of the flat land and present their white front to the sea, and it wraps 
the rock of Winchelsea around on all sides, save on that one where the New Gate opens 
on to the neck of primitive land that leads to the village of Pett, and, indirectly, to 
Hastings again. 

Standing on the little public terrace close to the finest of the three old gates, the 
marsh is a level land beneath us, green or brown, grey or golden, monotonous or 
changing with the breath of the wind upon the long grass and rushes, and the hurrying 
of clouds overhead—according as the season be bursting spring-time with its emerald 
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green, against which the distant sea-line is blue as the veronica along the dyke-banks ; 
or rich harvest or mellowing autumn, when the white sheep are dotted upon the 
burnished turf and moss, and the brown tassel-grass makes planes of many shades 
whereon russet cattle crop lazily. When the village children run out of school 
at noon along the paved path leading to the little terrace, the marsh is faintly 
flaxen with the sun upon it, and the heavy fortress of Camber is sleepily grey in its 
midst, and the shipping of Rye harbour melts into the white line of Dungeness’ 
distant foreland, and the sea glitters beyond the yellow line of beach that divides it 
from the flat pastures ; but when the villagers congregate at even beneath the little 
pent house, the level is grey with the shades of twilight upon its mellow monotony, 
yet warm perhaps with the reflections of some glorious sunset behind the village, and 
the pyramid of Rye town, as they see it through the old gateway, stands purple upon 
the distance ; yet two hours later again, labourers smoking their last pipe, after the 
day’s work, see a soft and delicate pall resting upon this same monotonous yet ever- 
varying marshland ; it is the sea mist lying lightly along the dykes which the moonlight 
perhaps tenderly illumines as it strikes across from the sea, making the dark ivied 
tower darker than ever in the black shadow. 

The mists almost tell the tale of the old sea-way, for wherever there was once 
sea and is now marshland, there they are apt to lie of autumn nights, chiefly near 
the dykes that nowadays drain the marsh. Round the northern side of Winchelsea 
hill, where the great Rye marsh narrows itself and curves round below the windmill 
into the inland marsh that must have formed so splendid a land-locked harbour in 
bygone days, the mists find a way and rise even more persistently than in the sun- 
baked level by the sea. From the breezy hill-top beside the mill, one may watch the 
sun set gloriously red behind the distant downs, washing the clouds on every side with 
triumphant crimson, bathing the hills in warmest purple, and leaving lakes of tender 
opal tints upon the horizon whereon waves and streaks of fire still float at will: then 
still later—the afterglow fading slowly, very slowly, gilding the wandering lines of the 
dykes so that they are as metal snakes upon the grass, mellowing the sober land studded 
over still with the familiar cattlke—the mists begin gradually to rise as they do upon 
the Thames after a hot summer’s day. They seem to float idly upon the marsh, yet 
they never pass the boundary where the neck of original land cuts it in two and the 
rising ground slopes up into the downs of Icklesham, Pett, Guestling, and—furthest 
of all—Fairlight, where the square church tower stands on the ridge, a beacon to all 
the country round. 

All this one may see from the hill where once stood the church of St. Leonard, or 
from the grassy slope where the city wall hemmed the town just beyond the monastery 
of the Black Friars. Beside it twisted pine-trees still fringe the lane, sending storm- 
bent stems across it or standing straight, with red trunks as a foreground to the 
blue valley beyond. 

In summer the valley is green with hop-gardens upon that bridge of land that 
divides western and eastern marshes, and beyond which only a peep of the sea hems 
the horizon to one’s left; and in autumn upon the stubble fields the hop-pickers 
set their conical straw huts, and the camp fires send lurid shafts of light to meet the 
tender rays of the harvest moon. 

Save for the hunting season, which more concerns the remnants of the gentry, this 
is perhaps the liveliest time of the year in this smallest and quietest of quiet English 
towns. A few visitors stow themselves away in one or two picturesque little cottages, 
and of the permanent population the greater part take themselves to the hop-fields, 
faithful to a time-honoured belief that the picking is salubrious, and to a pardonable 
desire for easily-earned gains. 

But the village is a sleepy village at the best of times, fit witness of the vast 
and quiet land that lies spread beneath it, and that no ingenuity of man can cover 
again with the stormy element that once brought the town its prosperity. The seasons 
pass over it, each leaving its silent mark, and the weather sweeps across it, bleak or 
stormy, serene with the dog-days or mellow with the harvesting ; but its days of event 
and excitement are past ; it is asa tale that lives in the memory, as the sad and peaceful 
evening of a boisterous life. And the mists cover it tenderly with a veil of infinite 
mystery that the harvest moon illumines but cannot dispel, for it makes the silvery pall 
more deceptive than ever, so that hills might even seem to rise from the plain, and the 
treacherous sea to lap once more around the base of the cliff that it once encircled. 





























TO ’FRISCO. 
By SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID, Bart., M.P. 


AST summer I had the opportunity of carrying into practical effect 
the long-cherished idea of crossing the Atlantic and seeing some- 
thing of Canada and the great republic of America; and it occurs 
to me that a short paper on the means of locomotion and method of 
travel may not be altogether without public interest. 

First as to the ships which work as regularly as ferryboats 
to and fro. The Inman with the City of Paris, and the City of 
New York, the White Star with the graceful Zeufonic, the Cunard 

with the Avrania and other ships, have made such advances in build, accommodation 

and speed, that a comparison with the passenger ships of twenty years ago is 
hardly possible. The tonnage has rapidly increased—the highest figure now being 

10,500 tons—and what the next big ship will be it is impossible to predicate; 

but it seems likely that we shall again come to the size, if not the lines of the Great 

Eastern. 

A feature in many of the ships is their large fresh-water capacity, which goes up in 
some cases to 32,000 gallons, while quantities of sea-water in addition are condensed 
during the voyage for various purposes. Then there is the water ballast, which can 
be let into and out of the trimming tanks in the double bottom. The fire arrangements 
and apparatus, which now include steam fire-annihilators, are of the most approved 
type, and separate water-tight compartments have in some ships been adopted longi- 
tudinally as well as transversely. The boiler rooms are frequently separated by bulk- 
heads, which practically make them independent of each other. Moreover, these 
vessels comply most completely with the conditions of government service for armed 
cruisers, and are admirably fitted for the work in which they will be employed in case 
of war. In addition, the great speed which is obtained by such steamers as the City 
of Paris and the Zeutonic would be of marked advantage and usefulness in case of 
active operations 

The staff on all these ocean steamers includes the captain, the chief officer and six 
or seven others, the doctor, the purser and the chief engineer with a large number of 
assistants. The crew, comprises A.B’s in varying number, quarter-masters, look-out- 
men, masters-at-arms, carpenters, and boatswains. The class of men who enter the 
service as sailors and in other capacities is on the whole a good one. I asked the 
captain of one ship whether he carried irons. He said he had none on board, and that 
in the last fifteen years he had only had to apply force to one sailor at sea by fastening 
his arms behind his back, as he was mad drunk. Now and then a steerage passenger 
had had to be held by three or four men owing to the same cause, or rather curse, but 
as a rule the passengers as well as the crew are remarkably well behaved. 

Now with regard to the duties of the staff. The captain is a man having a large 
sea experience, whose knowledge and frankness inspire confidence and who is a firm 
believer in the capabilities of the ship he commands. He exercises a general super- 
vision over all on board and inspects every part of his ship. Most of the ships sail 
out and home across the Atlantic once a month, and in the course of these frequent 
voyages the captain makes acquaintance with many interesting people, and adds to 
his store of information and knowledge of men. 
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The chief officer replaces the captain when necessary. He takes his share in 
scientific observation, but as a rule has no regular watch, as his other duties are both 
arduous and multifarious. He is responsible for the order and cleanliness of the ship 
and for the proper readiness and condition of the boat gear, pump gear, the sluices, 
and all the various apparatus on board ship. In common with the doctor and purser 
he conducts daily inspections, and has, in fact, the immediate control of the general 
internal arrangements of the ship. 

The doctor is responsible for, and has charge over the health of officers and crew, 
passengers and servants. He dispenses his own medicines, and in cases of illness has 
the same authority over the diet of his patients as the first hospital physician or 
surgeon in London has over that of the cases in his ward. In the steerage there are 
generally two hospitals, one for males and one for females, each provided with a 
proper staff. 

The purser has entire management of the stores; sees to the Custom House 
manifests of freight, and is in charge of all specie and valuables as well as of the 
mails. To passengers he is a most important officer, as he decides on all their require- 
ments, reasonable and unreasonable, and in fact, controls the whole economy of the 
ship in that respect. 

The chief engineer has a most responsible task, both by reason of the machinery 
under his control and on account of the large staff under him, including engineers on 
the engines, electricians, hydraulic engineers, and refrigerator engineers. He has to 
look after the admission of the water-ballast, of which two or three hundred tons are 
frequently let in for the purpose of steadying the ship, while in heavy weather, as 
many as a thousand tons are often admitted. In a well-arranged engineering depart- 
ment on board ship, each engineer is in special charge of a certain portion of the 
machinery, so that any repairs required can be effected during the week in port at 
either end. The object of every chief engineer should be not only to see that his 
machinery is acting regularly, but to keep it in order for the next voyage. The 
firemen and stokers are also very numerous. The practice is to have three shifts in 
each twelve hours, and a man has the same four hours on and eight hours off both 
day and night. On the big ships each fireman has three fires to attend to. I am told 
that there are ships on which the men may have five or six. 

These big ships, with their powerful engines ranging up to 10,000 horse-power, 
make their twenty knots an hour as easily as old ships used to make ten; 
and the triple expansion boilers with their feed-heaters and all the other modern 
improvements, materially lighten the labour of the engineer. Welsh coal is still 
found superior to American and on the largest steamers as much as three hundred 
tons a day are burnt. 

I had a talk with the chief engineer upon our ship, and asked his opinion with 
regard to ocean speed in a fog, one of the questions then being discussed by the 
Maritime Conference at Washington. He replied that he did not believe in the 
present half-speed rule, as half-speed in one vessel is the whole speed of another! 
It would be best to go full speed and rely on the proper precautions and on the 
improved stopping power: the engines could be reversed in ten seconds. I further 
questioned him as to whether there would be any advantage in making Milford the 
permanent port of call? In reply, he pointed out that though Milford might save four 
hours for passengers it would be a very serious thing to take cotton and other materials 
away from the great commercial centre, Liverpool. 

Passengers by sea nowadays have many advantages. For one and all the ventila- 
tion is admirable. The electric light is generally adopted throughout the ship, and 
adds to individual comfort. Some ships, too, have cabins on the upper deck, although 
on the main and lower decks there is no want of air and sweetness. Many cabins are 
heated with steam, and have private baths ; indeed all through the ship the bath and 
sanitary arrangements are ample and complete. A vast drawing-room with a piano, 
a large dining-room with an organ, and a writing-room with a library of books add to 
the luxury of modern ocean travelling, while apart from the conversation and flirting 
common on ship-board, passengers have all kinds of deck games, and other amuse- 
ments. The smoking saloon is large and of an evening much crowded, when stories 
go round, the speed of the ship during the last twenty-four hours is discussed, and 
lotteries on the run are arranged. 

Meals on board are of great importance, and even draw a passenger from the 
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absorbing occupation of watching a ship in the distance ; or examining the operations 
of some fishing boat with its little crew of hardy fishermen ; or admiring a great school 
of porpoises, or the movements of a mighty whale. Another frequent occupation on 
board is the regular tramp up and down the deck which good sailors always indulge 
in. On most of the Atlantic steamers a concert is given, at least once during each 
voyage, in aid of some nautical charity, when much unknown talent is displayed by 
the passengers. 

The second class accommodation is lofty, airy, and well found. There is a good 
saloon, and the electric light and sanitary arrangements are similar to those of the first 
class, while a portion of the upper deck is reserved for a second class promenade. In 
the steerage there are proper divisions for families, for men, and for women, and 
everything is done for their comfort. Indeed of steerage passengers the lot is very 
different from what it must have been in an old sailing ship, as shown by the fact 
that many of them come home nowadays to see their friends or pass the winter. It 
was on a ship such as I have thus briefly described that we crossed the Atlantic and in 
due time landed in New York. 

In the course of our visit to the States and to Canada we travelled about 
g,000 miles on the railroads of various companies, both East and West. Every- 
where in trains I was asked by the Americans, ‘‘ Well, what do you think of our 
arrangements? Are they not far superior to those on English lines?” My answer 
always was that the conditions of travel are so absolutely different in the two countries 
that it is impossible to make a fair comparison. In England the distances are short, 
the number of trains per hour very large, and the kind of accommodation which 
is of necessity required when you travel for days together is entirely unsuitable when 
you are in your compartment for a few hours, or even minutes, only. I think however 
that the ordinary Englishman prefers the comparative privacy which a small section of 
a carriage containing only six or eight people necessarily gives. 

The ordinary American cars, are of one class only to which all have access. Hence 
the door is always onthe bang. Nor is this banging of doors confined to the passengers. 
The conductor goes through every car after a stop at each station, collects the tickets, 
and departs banging the doors after him. He is followed by the brakesman whose 
duty it is to attend to the car fire, regulate the brakes, and announce the name of each 
station before the train comes to a standstill. He bangs the door too. Then comes 
the youth with the newspapers. These he disposes of as quickly as possible and 
disappears with a bang; ere long he re-enters, this time as a vendor of apples, and as 
before he departs with a bang. He returns again with an armful of novels and 
serials ; these he places promiscuously on the knees of the passengers or on the vacant 
seats near them, hoping that some may be induced to buy, and again takes his departure. 
After a decent interval he reappears to collect his scattered goods and receive payment 
for the literature. His next visit will be in charge of candy and chewing gum-— 
articles most agreeable to the American palate—his next with grapes and pears; and 
by that time the turn of the papers has come round again, and the round of banging 
continues steadily. Then, as if this incessant banging were not enough for the toughest 
nerves, there is frequently added the intermittent squall of a baby,.or the whistling or 
kicking of a small boy, or the impatient stick-tapping of an irritated traveller. The 
Pullman drawing-room car creates another class by the extra fee which is paid for 
entering it. Then again a further distinction has been created by running special 
trains at a higher rate of speed, composed entirely of Pullman sleepers and Pullman 
drawing-rooms. The Pullman sleeper is a well arranged carriage, and generally 
contains berths for sixteen or twenty-four persons, which in the day-time are converted 
into seats. The upper berths are let down from the ceiling of the car and the black 
attendant has a considerable amount of work to get through in preparing them 
for occupation at night and removing sheets and mattresses and shutting them up in 
the morning. 

In each car is proper retiring accommodation both for men and women, and on 
the Pullman cars the washing apparatus is all that can be reasonably desired. In one 
car on the admirably managed Canadian Pacific there was even a bath, a luxury 
indeed. I am told too, though I did not see it myself, that on one special Pullman 
train there is a barber’s shop, in which gentlemen can be shaved whilst making 
the journey. 

On the long-distance trains there is either a stoppage at certain fixed stations for 
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meals, or from time to time a dining-room car is attached, to which all the passengers 
can go and obtain a good meal at a reasonable price. The arrangements of this kind 
are, I think, superior to what we have even on our well managed Northern lines; but 
of course in England it would be impossible to have dining-room cars to which all 
passengers should have access during the journey without adopting the American 
build of cars. 

There are also a great number of private cars in America, and one such car is often 
seen at the end of a train. The private car will hold ten to sixteen persons, has a 
dining-room, a sleeping-berth section, a state-room for two or three people, a lavatory, 
a kitchen and pantry, and food and ice storage accommodation. The service is attended 
to by a black cook and a black steward. It is a favour to get one of these cars, and 
a considerable charge is made for its use. Some important American personages have 
their own private railway-car, fitted with every luxury; while the high officials and 
directors of the various companies have their cars. Apart from the privacy, the 
principal advantage is that you can have your car hooked on and off where you choose, 
and you can sleep of course anywhere ; whilst the principal disadvantage is that if the 
train is travelling at any speed you have to put up with considerable rattling and 
swinging. 

There are many manufacturers of first-class sleeping cars. Pullman’s are the 
biggest works, but the Mann cars and the Wagner cars and many others are also 
admirable in construction and finish. When I was at Chicago I had an opportunity 
of going over to Pullman city, a truly marvellous place, with houses, shops, a 
lecture-hall, reading-rooms, an hotel, a theatre, and every other possible accommodation 
for some seven thousand inhabitants, all built by the Company in the course of eighteen 
months. It is an interesting and signal example of the energy and enterprise which 
characterize the Americans. 

And now as to the American system of dealing with luggage. When the luggage 
has been weighed you receive a brass ticket with a number punched on it, for each 
piece of baggage, and a corresponding number, with a chain attached to it, is 
fastened to the piece in question. A representative of the Express Company of the 
city to which you are going, appears in your car, some half-hour before your arrival 
at your destination. You make your bargain with him, obtain your receipt, hand him 
your checks, which he slings on a great brass ring on his arm, and do not trouble 
yourself further about your property. It will usually be delivered at your hotel about 
an hour or an hour-and-a-half after you reach it. It is almost impossible for any 
ordinary traveller to get his luggage out in a reasonable time unless he follow the 
universal system. This arrangement is more suited to American travelling than it 
would be to the hurry and scurry of English lines. I think the ordinary Englishman 
prefers to wait a few minutes, enlist the services of a friendly porter, seize his goods 
as they are tumbled out of the van, get them placed on a handy hansom, and carry 
them off himself to his abode. He would hardly care to sit kicking his heels at home 
waiting for his property be delivered by the ‘‘ Express.” Moreover, there is another 
reason for the ‘‘ Express,” which does not yet apply so much in England. The 
Americans carry a small hand-bag, which suffices them for the time, and their other 
goods are deposited, not in portmanteaus or ordinary boxes, but in mighty cases called 
‘** Saratoga trunks,” bound with tin, or iron, or brass, which it takes a couple of men 
to move, and which would be too heavy for an ordinary cab. On the whole then, I 
may say that the system in vogue in each country would hardly suit the other. 

On our first arrival when driving through the streets of New York, I was especially 
struck with the overhead railway. This railway is supported on great iron columns, 
and goes down the sides of many important streets on a level with the first floor of the 
houses in front of which it passes. For five cents (2}¢.) you can go from any one point on 
the system to any other. The railway is especially used on a fine holiday by thousands 
of people bound for the Central Park, the pride of the city. To the traveller this line 
is far more pleasant than our underground with its smoke, darkness, draughtiness, 
and stifling atmosphere; but in London the owners of property along the lines of 
streets traversed would hardly put up with the interference with their privacy, and the 
deterioration of the value of their property, which must inevitably accompany the 
building of such a line. 

A development, not at all uncommon in the United States, even upon the big lines 
of railway, is the steam barge for taking trains over rivers or branches of the sea. 
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There is a good example of this in the coast line between New York and Newport ; 
and another in the main line between Sacramento and San Francisco. The necessity 
for such an arrangement hardly arises with us, as our rivers are brooks in comparison 
with the American waters. 

The great Sound steamers are another American peculiarity. Most of them have 
two or three decks, all out of the water, can enter almost any shallows, are driven at 
a very high speed, and are, I believe, essentially unseaworthy. But as they seldom go 
into the open, have excellent accommodation, and are lighted splendidly with the 
electric light, the ordinary citizen uses them without fear, and sleeps comfortably 
through the night on his voyage from New York to Boston or elsewhere. Every now 
and then one sees an account of the explosion of the boiler of a great river steamer, 
and the death and injury of many on board, but that does not seem to attract much 
attention, and is generally due to the pernicious system of racing, so largely in vogue 
on the Mississippi and elsewhere. 

In the principal cities of America, tramways are of three kinds—horse cars, cable 
cars, and electric cars; but the cable cars and electric cars are, in many places, 
gradually driving the horse cars out of the field. There are several systems of electric 
cars, but perhaps the one most generally in use is the Thompson Houston ; and large 
numbers of their cars are made every year. Naturally at the commencement when 
the lines are first laid they do not always give very profitable results ; but in most 
cases after a short time there is no class of investment which is more successful or 
more popular amongst American capitalists. 

It is not uncommon to find no carriage of any kind at a railway station, but only the 
car which is waiting outside to take passengers both for the hotels and the city 
generally. The charge is almost universally five cents per passenger for any 
distance. 

The American private carriages are light and simple, and are generally drawn 
by good serviceable horses. Nearly every vehicle has a cover over-head, supported 
by iron rods and framing, which extends even over the coachman’s seat; as the heat 
of the sun in summer would often be dangerous. The carriages, though light, have 
to be strong, as the American roads in most cases leave much to be desired. In fact 
the Americans have had so much to do in developing their country that they have not 
had time to see to the roads. That is to come. 

In many cities of the States the telegraph wires are not taken over the tops of the 
houses as they are in England, but are affixed in dozens to enormous posts all the 
way down many of the great thoroughfares. Here again I must say the American 
municipality rather cultivates the useful than the beautiful. 

I may fairly claim that I have shown that the convenience of travellers both on sea 
and on land is very carefully considered ; and to those who dread the discomfort 
which constant change of domicile must necessarily involve, I can offer this consolation, 
that everything is now done to reduce it to a minimum. 

One can hardly imagine how splendid is the scenery in the Selkirks, in Canada, and 
in various parts of the Rockies both in Canada and the States; and it might well be 
worth while to take the long journey over there if it were only to enjoy the magnificent 
climate of San Francisco and the beauties of the gardens of Monterey. Then I should 
add that everywhere Englishmen are received with open arms by our American brothers. 
Men of all degrees, from the President and the Secretary of State to the cowboys and 
the miners, are ready to greet the visitor, They are anxious to give him of their best, 
and to make his travels agreeable. 

When I left San Francisco, the manager of the Great Palace Hotel said to me, 
‘* Good-bye, I shall see you again in two years.” 

‘* Why in two years?” I asked. 

‘* Oh, you all come back in that time,” he replied ; and I feel sure he is right. 
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BELLS AND BELFRIES. 
By THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


N my study hangs, beneath a Belgian canopy of the sixteenth century 
supported by twisted columns profusely carved in the taste of that 
period, my Belgian bell. Full and shapely, and glowing with 
silver sheen it weighs six-hundredweight, and yields multitudinous 
tones, recalling at times, when touched tenderly, the whisper of 
the trees in the night-wind, or when struck loudly the melodious 
thunder of the ocean. In that bell indeed seem to sleep all wails 
of pain and all shouts of joy. A vast cauldron of potential sound 
and each sound a fitting voice for some soul-secret 
else inexpressible, is that bell. I cannot speak or 
move but what it will answer me, while so sensitive 
and complex is its nervous system that not a vibration 
in the room escapes it. I have but to attend, and any 
noises, like the shutting of a door, the clapping of 
hands, a sneeze, a laugh, the inflexions of the voice, 
the tread of the foot, all are analyzed in the hollow 
vibrations of the bell, and each is found to be composed 
of infinite varieties and combination-hums, tones and 
over-tones. If I strike a chord on the piano or take 
my violin, the mysterious bell-life wakes up with spon- 
taneous clamour, and re-echoes exultingly the clear 
notes in metallic timbre. A very microcosm of sound 
is this bell, 








“Full of the ringing voices, 
Full of the tidal pulses, 
Songs of the golden sea.’ 


And then people wonder what there is to be said about 
bells! When they have quoted Schiller and recited 
Edgar Allan Poe and made a few indispensable allusions 
to funeral and marriage bells, they seem glad to have 
done with this unexhausted world of bell sound, bell 
fabric, bell history and bell association. But in reality 
the civilized life of the world, past and present, has 
been chronicled by, and may be still summed up by 
the Paean of the bells, or the throbbing of the bells, or 
the sobbing of the bells, or the rolling, or the tolling of 
the bells! bells ! bells ! or the moaning and the groan- 
ing of the bells! 

We need not vex ourselves as to whether the bells 
of Exodus xxviii. 33—35, worn by the High Priest percian petits. CAST BY SEVERIN 
were bells at all; nor need we bother Sir H. Layard VAN AERSCHODT. 
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about his Assyrian bells ; nor is it vital to our purpose to know whether Oriental bells 
were invented in India and imported into China or vic versd. It is enough to note 
that small bells preceded large ones, although large bells are generally held to have 
been used in India and China 
long before they reached Europe, 
but if, as Cardinal Manning has 
recently reminded us, the history 

of European civilization is the 
history of the Church, it is 
equally true that the history of 
the Church—I might almost add 
the State—is inseparably bound 
up with the history of bells. 

Time would have been as 
dull in the old monasteries with- 
out bells, as it would be at 
Bruges, Mechlin or Louvain 
without the Carillons. 

At the boom of the tower 
bell or Signum, in the early morn, 
the drowsy monk tumbled out 
of bed. The Sguil/la reminded 
him of breakfast, the Campanella 
recalled him from the cloisters. 
The Abbot’s Codon, or hand- 
bell, must be instantly obeyed, 
whilst the large /efasius would 
be clanged if he failed to hear 
the Codon. The Ziniolum meant 
bed-time, the Voctula or Dupla 
called from sleep to prayer ; the 
Corrigiuncula or scourging bell, 
summoned the ascetic to his 
flagellatory devotions or his pre- 
scribed penance—the Vola or 
choir bell rang at the consecra- 
tion of the elements—the Sanctus 
bell at the ‘‘ Holy! Holy!” I 
found a curious relic, a sanctus 
bell, still hanging on the old 
rood screen in Dr. Jessopp’s 
church at Scarning, East Dere- 
ham, the other day; it dates 
from before the Reformation 
but looks as new as though put —! 
up last year. Dr. Jessopp, asked r 
me if I could account for this in 
a bell certainly more than 400 
years old. The explanation oc- 
curred to me on examining the 
bell, which is not even worn by ' 
its clapper. ‘‘ This bell,” I THE BELFRY, MECHLIN CATHEDRAL. 
said, ‘‘must have been put up : ‘ 
new in Mary’s reign during the Catholic reaction, then when the tide of Reformation 
returned again with Elizabeth the bell was of course disused along with all other 
distinctive parts of the Roman ritual, still the sanctus bell was left there and has 
been there ever since.” Dr. Jessopp approved of the explanation. __ ; 

Well we have given up announcing the miracle of transubstantiation or putting to 
flight storms and demons or managing exorcism by bell, book, and candle, but bells 
as sweet as the Angelus still ring over our English fields and woodlands on Sunday. 
The passing-bell in a country churchyard is full of pathos and memory, breaking 
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the stillness and arresting for a moment the busy haymakers as they pause to listen, 
and remember some old comrade who will no more be seenin their ranks. The solemn 
bell at our midnight services, now so customary on the last evening in each year 
throughout the land, is also charged with hallowed thoughts, indeed I know few 











things more thrill- 
ing than that 
watch-night bell, 
which seems as 
the crowd kneels 
within to beat 
away on its waves 
of sound the hopes 
and fears and tu- 
multuous passions 
of the dead year ; 
when its echoes 
have ceased those 
kneeling crowds 
feel that one more 
chapter in the 
book of life has 
been written, that 
ringing voice has 
sealed the troubled 
Past and heralded 
in with its iron, 
inexorable, though 
trembling lips the 
unknown Future. 
But many of 


| the altogether 
; secular uses. of 


bells which I have 
been at pains to 
point out in my 
article on bells in 
the L£ncyclopedia 
Britannica are 
equally suggestive 
in their way— 
some, like the 
dustman’s bell, 
have vanished 
within our own 
time; others like 
the town-crier’s 
bell (‘‘Oh, yes! 
Oh, yes!—Oyez! 
Oyez! hear ye—”) 
are banished to the 


provinces. In some towns the muffin man seems extinct, but the tricycle bell is 
a new invention, the omnibus bell is recent, and time would fail me to tell of the 


bells, even as the religious life of our ancestors was. 





railway bells, the dock bells, the half-hour bells at sea, the sheep bell, and the stage 
bell. House bells worked with wires are scarcely one hundred years old, but ropes 
are now almost superseded and the old bell-pulls, still found in country houses, have 
yielded to spring handles, which are in their turn disappearing in favour of electric 
button bells ; indeed it is plain that the whole of our secular life is somehow set to 
What with the dinner-bell, the 
yard-bell, school, factory, and jail-bells, small cupola spring-bell, safety electric-bells, 
not to forget baby’s coral and bells, bell-rattles, last reminiscence of the extinct fool’s 
cap and bells, and fool’s wand with its crown of jingling baubles, we seem never to 
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hear the last of bells. Indeed the most impressive uses, the most seductive qualities, 
the most musical aspects of bells remain to be-still noticed. Bells are the land-marks 
of history as well as the daily ministers to our religious and secular life. 

The bell’s tongue is impartial and passionless as fate. It tolls for the king’s death, 
‘* Le rot est mort /” it rings in his successor, ‘* Vive /e roi /” The cynical bells rang out 
as Henry VIII. led wife after wife to the altar, the loyal bells rang for the birth of 
Charles I., and the disloyal ones tolled again for his execution. The bells of Chester 
rang a peal for Trafalgar, alternated with a deep toll for the death of Nelson, and some 
of us can remember the tolling of St. Paul’s bell as the Iron Duke’s funeral passed up 
Ludgate Hill. 

The long green bell which announced to the Pisans that the wretched Ugolino, 
starved to death in the bottom dungeon, had at length ceased to breathe, still hangs in 
the famous leaning-tower of Pisa. At the ringing of the Sicilian Vespers in the 
Easter of 1282, eight thousand French were massacred in cold blood by John of Procida. 
The midnight bells of Paris gave the sign for the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
24th August, 1471, when one hundred thousand persons are said to have perished. 

The bells which rang in the return of Charles II. rang a few years later for the 
coronation of his brother, and a few years after that for the removal of a rotten 
dynasty and for the entrance of its victorious rival in the person of the Prince of 
Orange. The curfew bell, which reminds us of William the Conquerer’s primitive 
legislation, still survives in the low fen districts about Ely and the Cambridge flats, and 
is even now most useful to the traveller as he trudges through the marshy mists, which, 
while obscuring the lights of the distant city, act as favourable conductors, according 
to Professor Tyndall, to the sound of bells. 

The great towers of Christendom have all their eloquent bell tongues, and as 
we pass in imagination from one to the other we not only catch the mingled refrains of 
life and death as it floats upwards from the fleeting generations of men, but we may 
literally from those lofty summits contemplate all the kingdoms of this world and the 
glory of them. 

From the top of St. Paul’s the boom of great Tom rolls over the crowded city on 
either side of the glimmering river, away to the distant undulations of the Hampstead 
Hills. From the summit of the Capitol at Rome may still be seen fragments of the 
Rome of the Republic and the Cesars. Beyond the purple Campagna loom the Sabine 
and the Latium Hills, and taking a nearer survey the eye follows the Tiber until the 
ear is arrested by the distant bell in St. Peter’s clock tower, answered by the brazen 
tongue of the Capitol. Eternal Aves for ever wafted from the sepulchres of the 
Czsars to the mausoleum of the Popes! 

But nowhere in the world will you find the history, the music, the poetry of bells 
so concentrated and so irresistibly attractive as in Belgium. Even the casual tourist is 
fascinated as he crosses the great square at Mechlin by the tuneful floods of zrial 
sound which float at intervals from the superb tower of St. Rhombaud, whilst all through 
the night it never occurs to him to quarrel with the bell-broken silence which seems 
almost more silent but less lonely as the sweet melodies mingle with his dreams, so 


“The night shall be filled with music ; 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Belgium is indeed the classic land of bells, and it is a picturesque fact that most of 
the great Belgian towers (except Bruges, which lies in a hollow), Antwerp, Louvain, 
Malines, Ghent, and St. Gudules at Brussels, are within sight of each other. From 
the summit of Notre Dame, at Antwerp, which has two carillons, one in each tower, 
numbering over three-score bells, one hundred and twenty six steeples can be counted 
in clear weather, far and near. All those towers have bells, and most of them carillons, 
that is, suites of bells from several tons weight to a few pounds, tuned in semi-tones, 
and played both by the clock-barrel and froma key-board. Antwerp has most bells, but 
a good many are out of tune. Mechlin has the best bells and the best in tune, 
and Bruges boasts of the heaviest metal. The belfry at Tournay, which groups itself 
imposingly with the unique five towers of the cathedral, has some good bells. The 
Ghent carillon has been ruined by the substitution of an iron belfry in place of the grand 
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old beams and rafters, which in the others act as admirable sound-boards. Since this 
ill-advised reconstruction the Ghent bells sound poor and tinkly. 

In the Louvain tower there still hangs a bell pierced by a cannon fired by Philip of 
Spain, and this accidental war-mark seems to strike the historic key-note of the 
Belgian bells, and reveals the secret of their 
importance and their romantic interest. 
They are in fact intimately associated with 
war and with civic life as well as with 
popular religion. In the prolonged struggle 
of the Low Countries with Spain the bells, 
which sent their voices far out over the 
grassy flats and long, regular roads, thronged 
with transports and armed men, assumed 
an importance and a power unknown else- 
where. The bells warned the city of the 
enemies’ approach and signalled to the 
watchmen to close the gates, and to the 
captain in command to marshal the troops 
in the market-place, or to concentrate on 
this or that rampart or square or breach. 
These brazen alarums were thus frequently 
the saviours and protectors of the people. 
In the sixteenth century the Belgian citizens 
began to multiply the bells, to increase their 
weight ; they loved them for their associa- 
tions, they treasured them for their uses. He 
who held the bells practically held the city. 
The conqueror knew this; it was his 
habitual aim to capture the belfry, and 
either melt down the bells for cannon or 
use them as signals against the town. Un- 
der these circumstances it is truly surpris- 
ing that such towers as St. Rhombaud and 
Antwerp should have survived, but many 
belfries and some bells still bear the old scars, 
and it is here that we have the unlooked-for 
point of contact between Belgian bells and 
the art of music. 

The wars of the Low Countries occurred 
chiefly in the sixteenth and seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, that is to say, they 
were contemporary with the rise of the 
great singing schools in Italy. The Cremona 
violins and the development of the musical 
artin Germany. The multiplication of bells 
suggested naturally that they should be 
tuned in the newly-discovered octave, the 
perfect cadence of which the rising art was 

THE BELFRY, NOTRE DAME, ANTWERP. just then so proud. 

The strong and varied emotions which 
the bells excited in the breasts of the citizens soon converted the bells into playthings 
in time of peace, and thus the clang which had up to that time been merely a war signal 
or a call to prayer, got naturally turned into music. 

We thus arrive at the three leading characteristics, or sine gud non, of the Belgian 
carillons, namely that each bell shall be a note, secondly that it shall therefore have its 
fundamental and leading harmonics, third, fifth and octave in tune together, thirdly that 
the bells shall be numerous enough to accomplish something worthy of the name of 
music instead of the ding dong of our City belfries or the wearisome and purgatorial 
sequences of your famous peal of eight or twelve bells which is usually the beginning 
and the end of the English founders, and the English ringers’ ambition. 

I do not wish to be hard on English bell ringing. It is a healthy and ingenious 
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exercise, and distance certainly lends enchantment to the sound. Its popularity seems 
reviving, and even ladies, who now shoot and play cricket and the violin are, I am told, 
taking to bell ringing, but music it is not, nor does your true bell-ringer care twopence 
for the sound or the tune; all he thinks of is whether the bell swings easily and 
whether he can dodge it, snap it, triple bob ! 

major it and so on in time. 

About 1657 the ingenious Fabian Stead- 
man invented the present purgatorial system 
of change ringing ad infinitum. The affair 
is simple ; it requires a little arithmetic and 
a strong arm—no fine musical ear and 
certainly no love of music. Take three 
bells and begin 1 2 3, 1 32,21 3,231, 
3.1 2, 3.21. This is much simpler than 
writing a tune and you can go on for ever. 
The full changes on twenty-four bells would 
occupy, so the mathematicians assure me, 
at the rate of two strokes a second, 
171,000 billions of years. 

That would be Steadman’s heaven. But 
the bell-ringer’s Paradise is the musician’s 
Inferno. I may here add that the de- 
terioration of English bells is also largely 
due to bell ringing. The best form of bell 
not being the easiest to ring. 

I have no doubt that the best English 
bells were inspired by the Belgian bell 
founders in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. This statement always makes 
our English bell founders angry, but one 
has only to set down a few dates side by 
side and the thing is next to proved. 

Peter van den Gheyn, of Louvain, 1560, 
is contemporary with the Braziers and 
Brends of Norwich. Hemony, of Amster- 
dam (the most prolific of all the founders), 
1658, with Myles Gray, 1625-59, of Col- 
chester. Between 1679 and 1755 flourished 
Richard Chandler, of Buckingham, Ruddle 
of Gloucester (who cast the Fulham bells), 
and the same period is marked by P. van } 
den Gheyn, by Dumery, de Haze, and 
Declerk, &c., in Belgium. Now at this 
day there is a P. van den Gheyn bell 





hanging in the tower of St. Peter’s, oo 4 
Cambridge, and a Dutchman named Wag- P; 

haven had a foundry as far west as : ‘ 
Glamorganshire. I drew out this argu- THE BELFRY, STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 


ment to demonstration in my lecture on 

bells, 1879, before the Royal Institution. Now the true bell model comes no doubt 
from Belgium, where it has never been departed from. The bells of Severin van 
Aerschodt in the nineteenth century are as the bells of Hemony in the seventeenth 
century, but the English bells of the last century departed from the Belgian model— 
(to which, since my writings on Belgian bells, some of our founders have thought 
fit to return). The truth is, that instead of giving the bell its right proportional length, 
our English founders fell to shortening it. Why? Because the squat bell was easier 
to ring and pleased the ringers better than the longer bell. Of course the founder 
worked to please those whose condemnation meant his loss ! 

I am glad to notice a great revival of interest in bells since the appearance of 
Music and Morals, which contains two chapters on “ Bells” and ‘‘ Carillons.” Deans and 
Chapters have applied to me about their bells from all parts of England. Many of them 
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have for the first time been moved to go up into their towers ; they have swept and 
repaired their belfries, retuning and, in some cases, recasting their bells, whilst a few 
efforts have even been made to introduce into England some Belgian bells and to 
attempt a little carillon music. 

The Duke of Westminster has a fine carillon cast, at my suggestion, for Eaton 
Hall, by Severin van Aerschodt (unhappily since dead), but great pressure having been 
brought to bear upon the illustrious founder to supply the bells to time it proved 
beyond his powers to tune them accurately. 

The suite cast for Cattistock Rectory, also under my direction, by Severin van 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF PLAYING A CARILLON, 


Aerschodt, are in this respect much more satisfactory. The bells at Beeding 
were lying in Severin van Aerschodt’s factory waiting to be tuned when poor 
Severin was actually on his deathbed, but they are fairly correct and in quality 
of course exquisite. Still the English public have not yet grasped the concep- 
tion of a Belgian carillon, which is nothing short of a vast aerial instrument, not 
only capable of being ground by a clock-barrel to tunes in unison, but fitted with 
a keyboard at which may be seated a skilled musician with a pianoforte score of 
Handel, Bach, or even Mendelssohn before him. The carillonneur treats the pegs as 
keys, just as you treat organ and pianoforte keys; instead of pipes or strings he 
operates on a suite of bells, ranging from several tons to a few pounds and forty or fifty 
semi-tones ; had we such a carillonneur and such a carillon, grand music might be 
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rolled over London and Salisbury Plain like the strains of melody and harmony 
which for an hour every Sunday and feast day are heard from Mechlin or Utrecht or 
Bruges towers when a skilful executant like Denyn is seated and makes melody and 
harmony for the town and country six miles round. Here in England at best, even 
when we have got a dozen or two of Belgian bells we grind or hammer out a tune in 
unison and call it a Belgian carillon. Belgian fiddlesticks! Indeed this thing will never 
be done until our organists take it up, the organists and none others should be the 
carillonneurs. Let them go to Belgium and learn how to play the carillon-clavecin, or 
keyboard, and then we shall have real carillon music, such as sets all time to music in 
the Netherlands, not till then. 

The largest bell in the world is the big bell at Moscow, it weighs 193-8(?) tons. It is 
cracked and has been converted into a chapel. Some say it was never hung but 
cracked in the casting ; others declare it was hung and fell down and cracked. I have 
in my hands good authority for both statements. Little bells as old as the sixth 
century are still preserved in Ireland and Scotland. The oldest are quadrangular and 
made of thin iron plates hammered and welded. Such is the four-sided bell of St. 
Gall, of the sixth century, still preserved at Gall in Switzerland. Such is St. 
Patrick’s bell.? 

Queen Mary’s silver handbell is much more recent and more shapely. 

St. Patrick’s little bell, richly jewelled and inscribed, 1091, is still preserved at Belfast. 
It is supposed to be much more ancient, and is said to be alluded to in the Ulster 
Annals, 552.A.D. 

The Carolus at Antwerp is a favourite bell, having a fine rich tone. It is said to be 
worth £20,000 on account of the amount of silver and gold in it (neither metal is 
good for bell sound, tin or copper being the proper ingredients). The Carolus was given 
to Antwerp by Carl V. It is not often allowed to be rung now, but as I wanted 
to hear the sound some years ago I managed to get into the belfry. I then crept under 
the bell and swung myself upon its clapper till I sounded it ; the experiment was 
perilous, deafening but satisfactory. It weighs seven and half tons. There are very 
few bells extant earlier than 1400 A.D., but the Horrida or Tocsin in Strasburg 
Cathedral dates from 1316. 

Bells have been famous for their inscriptions. Here is an inscription on a famous 
bell at Ghent, which is also repeated in many other places— 


“Mynem naem is Roelant ; 
Als ich clippe dan ist brandt 
Als ich luyde dan is storm in Vlaenderland.” 


At Strasburg the ‘‘ Holy Ghost” bell dated 1375, 3 nonas Augusti, weighs 
about eight tons, and bears the beautiful inscription, ‘‘O Rex Gloria Christe veni 
cum pace.” It is only rung when two fires are seen at the same time by the 
watchman on the tower. The gate bell in the Strasburg tower has been recast ; 
it originally bore this celebrated inscription- 


“ Dieses Thor Glocke das erst mal schalt. 
Als man 1618 sahlt. 
Dass Jahr regnet man. 
Nach doctor Luther Jubal jahr. 
Das Bés hinaus das Gut hinein. 
Zu lauten soll ihr Arbeit seyn.”’ 


Notre Dame at Paris has a good bell of 1680, weighing seventeen tons. Erfurt one 
of thirteen tons of finest bell metal. 

The bells of Hemony and the van den Gheyns, which abound in the Belgian 
towers are all of the finest quality. The Italian and French bells are asa rule poor. There 
are a few celebrated bells in England—Great Peter, York Minster, cast in 1845, ten 
tons, cost £2,000; Great Tom of Lincoln, five tons, and Big Ben, the pride of London, 
thirteen tons! Nothing more exasperating to a bell connoisseur than Big Ben has 
perhaps ever been hung or left unhung. Did I require any proof of my much-abused dic- 
tum AMusic and Morals, ‘‘the English are not a musical people,” I have only to point 
to Big Ben. Did I seek confirmation of my statement that the English know nothing 
about bells, Big Ben and his four discordant quarters, which are actually teaching 


1 Vide Catalogue Archxological Museum, Edinburgh, 1856. ° 
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generation after generation of London school-boys to whistle out of tune, Big Ben 
is again my justifier. To think that the Lords and Commons should have sat for 
thirty years under the hoarse, gong-like roar of that brazen fiend and listened to 
the quarters timing the dreary periods of Parliamentary oratory, without any sense 
of shame or annoyance, and still dare to call themselves the representatives of a 
musical people ! The thing is absurd! But I feel nevertheless, in deference to public 
opinion (sic), that however I may dismiss the Westminster quarters and the new St. 
Paul’s peal—with its big bell by Taylor of Loughborough, all of which are far superior 
to Big Ben—yet this article in the eyes of the majority of my readers would be most 
defective without some account of Big Ben. Well, there he hangs in the tall Westminster 
, campanile, whose walls are of a 
uniform thickness of between 
five and six feet—what a noble 
and saintly carrillon they might 
enshrine, instead of this Dagon 
and his four discordant satellites. 
The great clock disks measure 
seventy feet in circumference, 
they are illumined by a blazing 
wall of light composed of per- 
forated gas tubes, ranged in 
tiers and measuring 340 feet. 
The large clock hand swings 
round at a foota minute. Tele- 
graph wires from Greenwich 
regulate the time. I am glad 
to dwell on these imposing 
accessories, I must come at last 
to Big Ben. The original bell 
was cast by Warner of Clerken- 
well, who is also the founder of 
the present four quarters. War- 
ner’s bell cracked as Mears’s 
present bell has_ cracked. 
Cracked Ben bears the fol- 
lowing inscription—‘‘ This bell, 
weighing thirteen tons, three 
quarters, fifteen pounds, was 
cast by George Mears, at White- 
chapel, for the clock of the 
Houses of Parliament, under 
the direction of Edmund Becket 
THE BARNAN COULAWN, OR CAPPED BELL OF ST. CULAN, Denison, Q.C., in the twenty- 
BROTHER OF CORMAC, KING OF CASHEL, WHO DIED A.D. first year of the reign of Queen 
908 ; IT IS ENCLOSED IN A SHRINE OF THE TWELFTH Victoria and in the year of our 
CENTURY. (IN BRITISH MUSEUM.) Lord MDCCCLVIII.” A hard 
Gothic pattern runs round the top; the only other decorations are the usual heraldic 
grating and the arms of England. The lettering is of the worst kind of narrow Gothic 
type, intended evidently to conceal all information from the reader. A couple of hundred 
years’ of dust will make it quite illegible. I hope Big Ben will be hauled down long 
before that. Much is unhappily heard of Big Ben, but nothing much more need be 
said. He was cracked from his birth. He is a disgrace to the nation. But so ignorant 
and insensible are the Londoners to these little characteristics that few have ever 
discovered them, and so absolute is British apathy in all such matters that you could 
not get a single M.P. to rise in his place and ask for the removal of this hideous 
Westminster gong. How should it be otherwise when throughout the length and 
breadth of the land our countrymen, the M.P’s. themselves, delight to go into dinner 
to the sound of gongs. And we are still told that ‘‘ the English are a musical people!” 
They dine to the roar of one gong, and legislate to the roar of another. 
Before bell music can ever be introduced into England two things have to take 
place. The people must be more generally musical and more particularly instructed in 
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the true nature of bell music and bell tone. We must so improve in our musical 
organization that we shall be glad to hear music constantly in the air, we must so under- 
stand bells as to 4now what to listen for and how to har. The same accuracy of tune 
which we require in the voice can no more be got from bells than you can get from 
the pianoforte the accuracy of tune expected from the violin. A few bells—church 
quarters for instance—may, and ought to be in fair tune, but a carillon of more than 
an octave and a half will never realize even the pianoforte standard. The difficulty of 
tuning bells /ogether increases with the number ; what must be aimed at is that each 
bell should represent an intelligible fundamental note floating upon an ocean of 
harmonics, the dense atmosphere of confused and mingled sound is like a mist, 
to transfer the idea from the acoustic to the visual plane. You see lights of all colours, 
surrounded with dim haloes—the mist marries and interweaves their radiations—but 
still the dim, vaporous globes of emerald, ruby, amethyst, and sapphire flame are 
sufficiently pronounced, and the charm of the situation is just this mystic and indistinct 
intermingling of their distinctive properties. It is so with carillon sound, the bell 
notes float upon a sound-ocean, the sounds intermingle and marry through the com- 
bination-hums of an infinite variety of radiating harmonics. Yet the fundamental 
notes of the scale retain their individuality. The audition of bell-sound is an educa- 
tion—as the eye has to be educated for colour, so the ear has to be educated for sound, 
and specially trained and accustomed to the peculiarities of bell-sound, musically 
employed in carillon playing. The Belgians have been trained for centuries in this. 
We have not even begun our training—we never shall begin till we have real carillons 
of fifty and sixty bells, and real carillonneurs to play them as lovingly and knowingly as 
our great cathedral organists play our great cathedral organs. The big towers are 
there—the bells can be got. When will the hour strike ? When will the man appear ? 
When shall we have a big London carillon and a great London carillonneur ? 























THE PROFESSOR’S PIANO. 
By MISS CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


WAROFESSOR AIRD, as the whole scientific world knows, has for 
many years occupied the Chair of Applied Mechanics in the re- 
nowned and ancient University of Saltburgh, N.B., and for some 
time past has been giving particular attention to a further develop- 
ment of the phonograph. On his return from a brief holiday in 
Norway, last summer, he went one evening to visit his geological 
colleague, Professor Drayson. A niece of Professor Drayson’s, a 
Miss Margaret Hall, was staying with her uncle, and Dr. Aird, as 
he glanced at this young lady, who was about nineteen and extremely pretty, found 
it in his heart to regret that Providence had given him only nephews. 

From geology, the two professors presently diverged to gossip. ‘* That young 
Skipwith has made a pretty use of his talents,” remarked Professor Drayson. 

‘*No? Really? In what way? I have been so out of the way of news 
in Norway.” 

‘* Oh, don’t you know?” cried uncle and niece in one breath; and Miss Hall 
fetched a newspaper ten days old in which Professor Aird read of a great diamond 
robbery executed by an impecunious young gentleman and his wife. The wife had 
been found and identified as Mrs. Skipwith, but the husband and the diamonds had 
disappeared. 

‘* There was no clear evidence against her, you see, and so they let her go,” said 
Professor Drayson. ‘‘ But, of course, the police will have an eye upon her, and sooner 
or later she will go to him, and he will be taken. She was a Miss Carroll, and has 
friends in Saltburgh. I believe he met her here. It is a terrible thing for them.” 

‘* Poor girl!” said Professor Aird. 

‘* She has herself to thank,” returned the other professor with a glance at his 
niece. ‘‘She married him against the advice of all her friends.” Professor Aird, 
feeling that something uncomfortable underlay this observation, began to seek a 
change of subject, and said with an amiable smile, ‘‘ I see that another pupil of yours, 
that clever young fellow Ashley, has just got an appointment in America.” 

‘* Don’t speak to me of Ashley,” cried his colleague, furiously, ‘‘ I won’t hear 
his name.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Miss Hall had neither moved nor looked up. 
Professor Aird, as a peace-loving man, said a few indifferent words to show that he 
was not offended, and then took his leave. Miss Hall smiled upon him with marked 
friendliness, and shook his hand with something like fervour. It was clear to him that 
she was trying to make amends for the roughness of her uncle. 

‘* So Skipwith has stolen diamonds ; and Ashley is to teach geology to the young 
Yankees.” said the professor to himself as he walked homeward. And then he 
wondered whether Professor Drayson could possibly have desired that American 
appointment for himself. 

The rooms tenanted by the Professor of Applied Mechanics were large, but they 
were always filled to overflowing by strange instruments, vessels and drawings. His 
landlady, as he entered, was seeking an unoccupied table-corner whereon to set a tray 
with his frugal supper. He sat down, absent-mindedly and she, deeply interested in her 
own news, remarked : ‘‘ I have let the second floor rooms, sir, to a gentleman by the 
name of Johnson.” 
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The professor started and looked up, and murmured vaguely, ‘‘Indeed! Thena 
sudden thought passed across him, and he said eagerly, ‘‘ | wonder if you could make 
room up stairs for that old piano? I really haven’t space for it here.” 

Mrs. Lester was quite willing, and offered to have the instrument carried up 
at once. 

‘*T will carry it up in pieces in the morning, and set it up myself, if you have no 
objection,” said the professor. 

Accordingly next morning Professor Aird dismembered his piano, and carrying the 
pieces up Stairs, rebuilt it in the sitting-room destined for Mr. Johnson. It was but a 
mere shell, this piano, it possessed neither hammers nor wires, and beneath the locked 
keyboard the professor erected a piece of mechanism, quite foreign to the normal 
structure of a piano. This, which any expert would have recognized as forming part 
of a magnified phonograph, was composed mainly of a large disk of skin or parch- 
ment, stretched like a tambourine, a long, grooved, metal cylinder and several long 
and narrow strips of tinfoil. Having arranged all these components with great 
precision, the professor fitted in the inclosing panel, and going to the farther end of 
the room, recited with slow and distinct utterance a soliloquy from Hamlet. 

This strange incantation over, he returned to the piano, unfastened the lower panel 
once more, and shifted some inner screw. Slowly and distinctly there issued from the 
interior of the piano the echoed words, ‘‘ To be or not to be ? that is the question.” 
The voice was clear and a little monotonous, and it had that slight nasal twang 
peculiar to all phonographs, which marks, perhaps, their American origin. 

The professor listened with a face of rapture to this Punch-like mimicry, and then 
shutting in his machinery, went back happy to his room. Surely this great work 
which had occupied him for the last twelvemonth was going to be successful. The 
phonograph, that mysterious over-hearer and reporter of men’s speech was about to 
receive new powers. The discreet phonographs of other inventors do but retain and 
repeat what is addressed directly to themselves; the phonograph of Professor Aird 
with its larger disk and more sensitive mechanism was intended to reproduce every 
word uttered in the same room with it. Such a machine, if it did but fulfil his hopes 
would redeliver the whole dialogue of a play, or all the debates of a Parliamentary 
session. An Aird-phonograph would henceforth be stationed in every court of law, 
and tell its tale, by means of a telephone, in every newspaper office. But before 
introducing his cherished instrument to the world, the professor was resolved to test it 
fairly, and dreading self-deception, had snatched at the chance of stationing it in 
a stranger’s room, where it might imbibe and reproduce conversations with which he 
could not possibly be acquainted beforehand. 

Early in the evening the new lodger arrived. The professor listened anxiously for 
sounds of speech; but Mr. Johnson being alone, was naturally silent. Later in the 
evening, however, the eager professor heard a step ascend the stairs, heard some one 
knock and enter, and then the welcome murmur of earnest conversation. Before very 
long there came a step again upon the stairs—nay, two steps, and two voices, speak- 
ing low. Was Mr. Johnson going out with his friend? The steps reached the house- 
door; it was closed noisily and no one returned. The professor thereupon crept 
furtively up stairs, withdrew from the heart of the piano a strip of the foil whose tiny 
indentations formed the mysterious reproductive language of the phonograph, and 
left the instrument ready to register another report. Arrived in his own room he placed 
the precious strip in a twin phonograph, which he set in motion, and sat down before it 
with an expectant smile. 

In about a minute the machine began to speak. The two voices of the dialogue 
were clearly distinguishable, and the following conversation arrived unmistakably at 
the professor’s ears :-— 

A. Well, here you are, Harry. 

B. Yes, here lam. Thanks very much for taking the rooms. But are there not 
a good many people in the house ? Do you think it quite safe ? 

A. Quite. The people on the ground floor are out all day, and on the first floor 
there is nobody but old Aird, who might as well be deaf and blind for anything he 
notices of what goes on around him. 

‘* H’m!” said the professor with a slight tone of offence. 

B. Old Aird! Good Heavens, Tom, but he will know me! 

A. Not a bit of it. I should not know you myself with that beard. 
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‘* Who on earth can it be?” thought the bewildered professor, trying in vain to 
abstract the phonographic twang, and to identify the voice behind. 

B. And how is she ? Does she know ? Have you seen her? 

A. Yes, 1 saw her. She says you must on no account attempt to meet her ; 
it would not be safe; they watch her so. But she will come all right on Thursday 
morning. 

B. 1 won’t go without her whatever happens. What a cruel thing it is that 
I can’t go boldly up and claim her. 

A. Well, you can, if you don’t mind going to prison. 

‘* Prison!” echoed the professor, who with every word was growing more certain 
that the speaker was the unhappy Skipwith. And in the horror of this confirmation 
he missed the next word or two, and only heard the answer to them. 

B. And to have to wait till Thursday! Oh, the law’s delays are intolerable. 

A. I would not complain of the law’s delays if I were you, when you are medi- 
tating a flagrant breach of them, with indefinite penalties to follow. 

B. I don’t care about penalties when once I am out of the island. There’s no 
extradition for offences of my sort. 

‘** What can that mean?” thought the wondering listener. 

A. l advise you to make the theft secure before you begin to boast. But come 
along. I came to fetch you for a stroll. You must not venture out by day, you 
know ; and you will be beside yourself by to-morrow night, if you stay shut up all the 
time in this’dull room. 

The professor sat before the silent phonograph and gazed blankly at its stationary 
works. He even forgot in the amazement and horror of these revelations to rejoice 
in the success of his invention. He was like the legendary possessor of some super- 
natural power who invariably finds a curse wrapped up in his gift. 

Was this indeed Skipwith to whose voice his familiar had listened? And if so 
was the wretched young man plotting yet further crimes? What was it that his 
accomplice had said? ‘* I would not complain of the law’s delays if I were you, when 
you are meditating a flagrant breach of them with indefinite penalties to follow.” 
Indefinite penalties? Of what crime in a civilized country are the penalties indefinite ? 
The professor was as ignorant as any other law-abiding Briton of the intricacies of 
his country’s criminal law ; but he had a confirmed impression that it was only offences 
of a political character for which there was no extradition. Plots and explosions, and 
rumours of plots and explosions were rife at that time. Was this misguided young 
man (the professor perceived clearly that the man who could call him ‘‘ o/d Aird” 
must be young) taking part in some conspiracy ! Was it some dynamite outrage that 
these young ruffians were hatching? And in what manner ought he, Professor Aird, 
to intervene? Could he, in fairness, make use of knowledge obtained by an elaborate 
process of mechanical eavesdropping? And yet, on the other hand, could he, as an 
honest man, permit the planning and execution of a flagrant breach of the law ? 

‘* Oh! if I had never set up the thing at all!” sighed the unhappy professor. And 
he resolved to stop his phonograph from reporting any more of his fellow lodger’s 
conversations. He took a box of matches, and stepped lightly to Mr. Johnson’s dark 
and empty room. 

He had just struck a match, and was on his knees between the feet of the piano, 
when a sound came to his ears and sent a chill of alarm to his inmost heart. Some 
one had opened the house-door with a latch-key. The professor blew out the match 
and listened breathlessly. In the silence he remarked that rain was pattering sharply 
on the windows. No doubt Mr. Johnson had been driven back by stress of weather 
and would come in to discover him. And if he went out, Mr. Johnson would meet 
him on the upper flight of stairs and would know when he came. But there was a 
second door leading to an adjoining room. There he might wait till his neighbour 
should come up, and thence steal down unobserved. With furtive speed the professor 
accordingly withdrew to Mr. Johnson’s bedroom, and noiselessly closed the door of 
communication. 

A step came up the stairs, and he felt a horrible certainty that Mr. Johnson would 
make his entrance here. Of course he would ; he would be wet, he would come to 
change his clothes. What a horrible, compromising, inexplicable situation for a 
peaceful professor of science! 

Mr. Johnson however passed into the next room and struck a light. The professor 
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heard him utter a quick inarticulate exclamation. A sound followed which might be 
the tearing open of a letter. A new and even greater dread had by this time taken 
possession of the professor. How if the outer door of the bedroom should be 
fastened ? Could it be reserved for him to pass the night shut into a cupboard 
or crouched beneath a bed? And Mr. Johnson, he recollected, did not dare to go out 
by daylight At that moment the professor was almost ready to regret that he had 
ever had the idea of inventing a phonograph. Slowly, step by step, guided by what 
little light shone in at the window he made his way tothe door and laid his hand 
upon the handle. It turned with a faint squeak that sounded in his ears thunder-loud, 
and the door opened. He slipped out and crept back thankfully to his own domains, 
vowing never again to trespass on those of his neighbour. 

Next morning he had arrived at a resolution. He would not denounce Skipwith 
to the authorities, but he would make an effort to see Mrs. Skipwith (who was clearly in 
Saltburgh), and would warn her, with threats of exposure, that the projected crime 
of Thursday, whatever it might be, must be abandoned. He set forth accordingly to 
call on Professor Drayson, who could probably give him the addresses of her friends 
in Saltburgh. Professor Drayson was out, and his sister, a severe lady of whom 
Professor Aird stood in some awe, received him. Miss Hall was also present. 

‘*Can you tell me,” the professor asked presently, ‘‘the address of some people, 
called, if I remember rightly, Carroll, of whom your brother was speaking the other 
evening—relations of that poor Mrs. Skipwith ?” 

‘* That ‘ poor’ Mrs. Skipwith!” repeated Miss Drayson. ‘‘ You are too charit- 
able, Dr. Aird. No, I do not know their address.” 

‘*]T do,” said Miss Hall. ‘‘ They live at 15 King Street. But they are gone away 
to the Highlands for a fortnight.” 

‘* A fortnight !” echoed the professor in dismay. ‘‘ Dear me, how very awkward.” 
And he fell into a browner study than usual so that he scarcely remarked the 
coming of a servant to the door, and the summoning away of Miss Drayson by means 
of the portentous formula, ‘‘ Can I speak to you a moment, please, ma’am? ” 

As soon as the door was well closed upon her aunt, Miss Hall rose, came across 
to the professor, and said in a hurried, lowered voice: ‘‘Dr. Aird, will you do me 
a great favour ? Will you posta letter for me without looking at it, and never tell 
anybody about it ?” 

** But, my dear ——” expostulated the professor faintly. 

‘*It is to Mr. Ashley. They won’t let me see him or hear from him. They have 
been so cruel to him. And you know—you know, Dr. Aird, that he is not the sort of 
person to deserve that.” 

At the name of Ashley the professor softened. Young Ashley was to his mind a 
most deserving and promising young man. And he was on the eve of crossing the 
Atlantic to that American appointment. This could only be a letter of farewell. 

‘* Here comes my aunt,” whispered she. 

He held out his hand, received and secreted the letter. 

In two minutes’ time he had already begun to repent ; but Miss Drayson was in the 
room and it was impossible to give back the letter. So he posted it without looking 
at the address, and went home reflecting what he in his turn should write to Mrs. 
Skipwith. It took him the whole afternoon to compose a letter which should not 
betray the secret to any outsider, and yet should serve as an effective warning to 
desist from the contemplated crime of Thursday. 

At last the letter was finished and posted; and he had nothing to do but to 
meditate upon this extraordinary chain of events and listen to the footsteps of Mr. 
Johnson overhead. When the darkness had fully gathered Mr. Johnson went out, and 
the professor, unmindful of yesterday’s terrors and resolves, hastened up stairs. But 
behold ! Mr. Johnson had locked his door, and carried away the key. This was avery 
suspicious circumstance and baffling to boot. Who could guess what unattainable 
revelations were hidden away in the bosom of the phonograph-piano inside that 
locked apartment ? 

The professor was still reflecting upon these things when Mrs. Lester brought him 
his supper. On the tray lay a letter addressed to G. Johnson, Esq., which she was 
going to carry up stairs. 

‘** And what do you think of Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Lester?” the professor asked with 
elaborate carelessness. 
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‘* Well, sir,” answered Mrs. Lester, ‘‘I don’t really know what to think of him. 
There’s something about him that I don’t understand. I should not wish to think any 
harm of anybody, least of all a lodger, but it Aas crossed my mind that he might be 
one of them Irish Fenians.” 

The professor looked up with sharp interest. 

‘* Sometimes I don’t rightly think his name is Johnson at all ; and it’s plain enough 
to see there’s something on his mind, for he don’t seem to notice what it is he eats, 
and that’s a sure sign of a bad conscience. And when I just opened a book in dusting 
his table (which I would never have thought of doing, sir, if I hadn’t had my suspicions 
of him), there the first thing I saw in it was something about things that would heave 
up rocks of hundreds of tons weight. I declare, sir, I don’t know what to think. But 
he’s going on Thursday, that’s one thing.” 

‘*Going on Thursday!” The professor sighed and shook his head, and said gravely 
that we must hope the best. Then when Mrs. Lester had gone he sat before his 
untouched supper and listened to the steps of Mr. Johnson who was just mounting the 
stairs with a companion. 

Some three-quarters of an hour later the visitor came down alone and pausing just 
before he reached the professor’s door, called back: ‘‘ Harry! Harry! I have left my 
stick.” It flashed across the professor’s mind that that letter had been addressed to 
G. Johnson, and also that the Christian name of Skipwith was Henry. He sprang up 
and opened his door. The upper landing was dark, so that he did not see the face of 
Johnson ; but the other man he saw clearly and recognized at once. This was that 
mischievous young Stirling whose range of invention had made him in his student 
days the terror, and yet in a certain sense the favourite of the whole body of 
professors. 

‘What, Stirling!’ cried Professor Aird, and smiled in spite of himself. It seemed 
a less offensive thing to be called ‘‘ old Aird” now that he knew the offender to be 
Tom Stirling. 

** Good evening, sir,”’ said Stirling, in a tone of unabashed friendliness. 

‘¢ Step in a moment,” said the professor, and Stirling stepped in. 

‘* Who is your friend up stairs ?” inquired Professor Aird, sternly. 

‘*Oh, a man I know, called Johnson.” 

‘* Do I know him as a man called Johnson ?” 

‘*No, sir, I don’t think you do.” 

‘* What is his other name ?” 

‘* Henry.” 

‘* Then why are his letters addressed to G. Johnson?” 

‘‘T am sure I can’t say, sir. Perhaps he has two names.” 

‘* Two, at least, I should think,” said the professor drily. 

Stirling acknowledged the hit by a smile. 

‘Is it Skipwith ?” asked the professor point-blank. 

A swift change passed over the ostentatious candour of the young man’s counten- 
ance. He turned red; his mouth twitched; he looked as if he might be about to 
laugh—or possibly to cry ; finally he clasped his hands together and said in a stifled 
voice : ‘‘ Oh, sir, don’t, don’t betray him!” 

‘*T don’t wan’t to betray him,” said the professor, hesitatingly. ‘* But I won't 
have any more wrong done. What is it that he is going to do on Thursday ?” 

‘* Leave the country with his wife.” 

‘* And what, before?” 

‘* How do you know anything about it?” cried Stirling. 

‘* Perhaps I have second sight,”’ said the professor. 

‘* Yes, that must be it,” replied the other solemnly. ‘‘ 1 don’t deny that you have 
found us out, and I don’t ask you to shield him. I'll only ask you not to do anything 
before Thursday morning unless you hear from me. On Thursday you may make 
everything known to the police if you like.” 

**You give me your word that this thing—whatever it is—won’t be done before 
Thursday ?” 

‘It can’t be done before Thursday,” replied Stirling earnestly ; and the professor, 
remembering words from the phonograph to the same effect, believed him. 

‘*Very well; I will take no steps before Thursday, unless I hear from you, or 
unless I see some special reason to do so.” 


’ 
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With that Stirling went away, and the professor was left, for the second time that 
day, to question the morality of his own good-nature. 

Thursday morning came, and nothing had been heard from Stirling. The professor, 
with a mind made up to stern action, sat at breakfast reading his morning paper. All at 
once he dropped his knife and fork and fell back in his chair. The Scotsman, as it 
leaned against the coffee-pot, presented to his astonished eyes a paragraph describing 
the arrest of Skipwith on the previous afternoon—in London! Without pausing to 
reflect, he snatched up the paper and rushed violently up stairs. He knocked at 
Mr. Johnson’s door. No answer. He wentin. The table was prepared for breakfast 
but the room was empty. 

‘*Not up yet,” said the professor and knocked at the door of the bedroom. 

Again there was no reply, and again the professor followed up his knock by an 
entrance. And again the room was empty. The bed was smooth and undisturbed. 
A portmanteau stood, buckled, on the floor. A label upon it bore the name and 
address of Stirling. 

The professor rang the bell with vigour, and Mrs. Lester, in the kitchen proceeded 
to make Mr. Johnson’s tea. In about a minute the bell was rung again. She 
hastened up and found Professor Aird standing with a dismayed countenance in the 
middle of the room. 

‘“Where is Mr. Johnson ?” he asked. ‘‘ When did he go?” 

The landlady glanced through the open door at the empty sleeping room. Her 
blank face was answer enough. 

‘* Was he here yesterday morning ? ” 

‘*Oh, yes, sir, and yesterday night too, up till ten o’clock.” And then she fell to 
wringing her hands and wondering which of the public buildings would prove to have 
been blown up. 

‘Let some one fetch me a cab,” said the professor; and leaving his unfinished 
meal, he betook himself at once to the lodgings of Mr. Stirling, where he learned 
that Stirling had gone out some five minutes earlier in company with an unknown 
gentleman, and had left no message as to his return. 

The professor full of the darkest forebodings walked slowly home, pausing upon 
the way to complete his interrupted breakfast. It was thus nearly an hour later when 
he returned to Mrs. Lester’s. A cab stood at the door, and on his entrance he was 
told that Mr. Stirling was waiting to see him. The professor sprang up stairs like a 
schoolboy. 

‘** Well, sir,” cried he, as he burst into his own room. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
all this, I should like to know.” 

Stirling with a face of deep seriousness drew from his pocket a small, wedge- 
shaped package and held it out in silence. 

The professor hastily tore open the paper and beheld a cardboard box such as is 
used for the transmission of wedding-cake. He frowned ; the receptacle seemed to 
him indecently frivolous. Then it flashed across him that the stolen diamonds might 
be within it. The box however contained an orthodox fragment of bride-cake. The 
professor stared at it, stupefied and hardly remarked that as he opened the box three 
cards fell to the ground. 

Stirling picked them up and presented them, displayed on his palm. 

The professor saw printed upon the first, Mr. Henry Ashley ; upon the second, 
Miss Margaret Hall; and upon the third—which was duly bordered with silver— 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ashley. On the first was added in pencil, (Mr. G. Johnson), 
and on the last, (In spite of the Lord Chancellor). 

Light began to dawn on the bewildered professor. ‘‘ Then it was Ashley and not 
Skipwith ?” cried he. And Stirling with a broad grin nodded. ‘‘I begin to under- 
stand,” said the professor slowly. ‘‘ But why ‘ In spite of the Lord Chancellor’? ” 

‘* Because Miss Hall was a ward of court, and Ashley was forbidden to see her.” 

‘‘Ah!” said the professor still meditative, ‘‘then it is marrying a ward in 
Chancery, is it, which is the offence for which there’s no extradition.” Then with a 
sudden change of face he cried out, ‘‘ Come up stairs, sir ! Come up stairs, Tom, I want 
to show you something.” 

And thus it fell out that Tom Stirling—the unlikeliest man in all Saltburgh—was 
the first to learn the secret of the professor's piano. 

















TWO AFRICAN CITIES. 
By HAROLD CRICHTON-BROWNE. 
With Illustrations from Photographs. 


MY first view of Rabat was from the sea on the morning of April 7, 
1888. The engines of the good ship Zmpusa, on which my chief, 
Mr. Thomson, and I were passengers to Mogador stopped, and I 
crawled on deck to breathe the early air. All prospect of landing, 
however, vanished when I saw the long huge waves sweeping past, 
and dismay took the place of hope when it was announced that it 
was too rough for the lighters to come alongside the ship, and that 
we must steam about the bay till the sea settled down. And steam 
about the bay we did during the whole of that ‘day and next night, but the sea mani- 
fested no disposition to settle down, and so at the end of tw enty -four hours we resumed 
our onward voyage without having landed any cargo. 

When I next caught sight of Rabat six months later, on my return journey by land, 
it presented to my eyes a very different appearance. It was about noon on a brilliant 
day in October. The atmosphere was so full of sunshine that there was no room for 
wind, and everything basked silently in the golden glory. And there in the distance, 
planted on an eminence rising out of a country covered with vines, and olives, and 
orange groves and gardens, surrounded by a battlemented wall, and with the sea 
gleaming beyond, stood the prettiest and most picturesque town in Morocco, except, 
perhaps, Azemour and Demnat. 

I left Mr. Thomson at Casablanca; or rather, he left me there, being suddenly recalled 
to England to take command of an Emin Pasha Relief Expedition which was then in 
contemplation. With an interpreter and a party of seven men—Moors, Jews, and 
negroes—I journeyed along the coast, a distance of sixty miles, till I neared the 
town where I was to wait for sme days for letters and instructions before starting 
for Meequinez and the interior. 

On our way we passed a number of wayfarers, unusual on a Moorish highway, 
and many mules and camels laden with wool, maize, millet, and skins for exportation, 
and English cottons French sugars and candles for the inland towns. Besides the 
traders, we saw many peasants belonging to the Zemmur and Beni Hassen tribes, as 
ill-looking fellows as are to be seen in Barbary, and two or three ladies of rank on their 
travels, one the sister of the Kaid of Rabat, who had a number of attendants and 
was seated astride a mule and clothed in a blue Aadoon and white linen face-cloth. 

Rabat stands on a cliff of red and gray sandstone on the left or southern bank of the 
river Bouregrag where it flows into the sea, and with its shining white walls and cupolas, 
inclosed orchards, commanding Kasba, tall minaret, and noble tower of Hassen it 
presents, as viewed from any side, a striking and attractive aspect. It was founded 
in the year 1190 A.D. by the Sultan Yacoub El Mansor, who designed it as a place of 
arms, but, with the enlightenment of a Moorish potentate of the period, aimed at 
making it at the same time a centre of commerce and a seat of learning. Here he 
built a castle, fortifications, and barracks, and also markets and shops, temples and 
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colleges, and here he speedily attracted crowds of merchants, artizans, and scholars, by 
an edict which, if not in accordance with the strict rules of political economy, seems to 
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have served the ends he had in view—an edict which ordained that every man in the 
new town, according to his trade and occupation, should receive a yearly stipend. The 
growth of Rabat under the fostering hand of the Sultan El Mansor must have been 
prodigious, but its prosperity was short-lived, for after his death it fell into rapid decay, 
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and that at the end of the fifteenth century scarce the tenth part of it remained. Still, 
however, even at the present day, Rabat continues to be a place of considerable con- 
sequence. It contains a population which may be estimated at not less than 26,000, 
while Sallee, which, although on the opposite side of the river, is practically a part of 
it, contains 10,000. 

Sallee possesses few objects of interest. There is a battery mounted with obsolete 
guns facing the sea, a redoubt at the entrance to the river, and a huge, dark, gruesome 
dungeon, in which Christian captives brought in by pirates were, in former days, 
huddled together, until they were sent up the country. A wall three feet thick 
surrounds the town, in which are two fine arched gateways, the Babel Ansera and the 
Babel Selah Benat. But the houses are small, the streets straight, and the bazaars 
inferior to, those of Rabat. 

The fortifications of Rabat, which are said to have been rebuilt by an English 
renegade in 1772, but give indications of much more recent repairs, and the batteries 
overlooking the sea are mounted with guns of various descriptions, some of Portuguese 
make, some hailing from Gibraltar at a remote date, and some comparatively modern. 
The Kasba, or citadel, is a large square structure with encircling walls close to the 
sea, in connection with which are some remarkable bomb-proof magazines and vaults, 
and a gateway of rare beauty, formed of an arch of a horse-shoe shape slightly 
pointed, which, as well as the wall above and around, is ornamented with graceful 
arabesques cut in sandstone, and retaining great sharpness of outline. The cemetery 
near the sea presents no special feature of interest, except that there are littered about 
in it a few bones, which have rather a revolting appearance. The edict prohibiting 
the exportation of bones which was in force in Morocco a few years ago has been 
withdrawn, and now considerable quantities, in which it is suspected those of the 
faithful mingle somewhat largely with those of the dumb companions of their toil and 
victims of their appetite, are sent out of the country. Burials in Morocco are shallow 
affairs, and dogs and jackals have resurrectionary tendencies, and when they have 
done their work it is not to be wondered at that the Moors should endeavour to make 
a little profit out of the osseous relicts of their countrymen, more especially as it 
is dangerous to leave human bones lying about in Morocco. A horrible superstition 
exists in Morocco that there is no surer way of injuring an enemy than by ad- 
ministering to him some dead man’s bones. These have therefore been sometimes 
ground down and mixed with bread, cake, or kuskussu, and so given to the objects 
of hatred or jealousy, with the invariable result, it is alleged, that effects resembling 
those of the evil eye are produced. The man or woman who has partaken of the 
bones grows wan and thin, suffers from a complication of maladies, and finally 
dwindles away. 

I made repeated inquiries for the Sultan’s Palace, and was directed to a large, 
unsightly building like a barrack, situated outside the walls and to the south 
of the town, which is used, I was assured, by his Shereefian Majesty on his 
periodical journeys between Fez and Morocco; but that was not the palace of 
which I was in search, for it was of no great antiquity. It was only after many 
cross-questions and crooked answers—for my stock of Arabic was limited—and 
much hurrying to and fro, that I was at last guided to what is really a ruin in the 
heart of the town—a ruin with crumbling pillars, broken arches, roofless chambers, 
and grass-grown floors, but a noble ruin, and the palace of my quest. And why, it 
may be asked, was I so filled with anxiety to see this particular ruin? Because 
it was the scene of a transaction of which every Englishman feels proud—the 
startling achievement of Whittington’s cat. The spirit of modern scepticism 
has of course thrown doubt on that incident. Attempts have been made to show 
that Whittington, instead of being a poor boy from Lancashire, was the son 
of a Gloucestershire knight; that he was never a scullion or turned a spit under 
the persecutions of a vindictive cook; that he never ran away, to be recalled 
from Highgate Hill by the prophetic chiming of Bow Bells ; and that the story of his 
cat is a bit of folk-lore told of many different persons in different regions of the world, 
and in some inexplicable way tagged on to the biography of a wealthy and benevolent 
Lord Mayor. But for my part I prefer the testimony of the ancient chap-books to the 
cavillings of to-day, and shall always implicitly believe the story of Dick Whittington 
as it was told me in my earliest years by thoroughly veracious persons, who made 
it a rule to punish lying with the utmost severity. Nothing shall disabuse my 
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mind of the belief that Whittington had a cat, a black and white one, bought for a 
penny, which freed him from rats and mice in his garret, and which, being his only 
possession, he ventured forth in his master, Hugh Fitz Warren’s, ship. Nothing shall 
make me doubt that that ship—the Unicorn—driven by contrary winds to the utmost 
coast of Barbary, anchored at Rabat, and there exchanged hatchets, knives, looking- 
glasses, and kerzies for gold, which was more plentiful there than lead and copper in 
England. And above all, nothing shall shake my conviction that the captain of the 
Unicorn, being bidden by the king to a banquet at which rats and mice held high 
festival as well as men, sent for the cat, which destroyed the vermin, delighting the 
Court by its noble sport, and was purchased for great store of jewels and pearls, which 
enriched the virtuous Dick, and enabled him to marry Alice, his master’s daughter, and 
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enter on his successful mercantile career. Why, the internal evidences of truthfulness 
in the old narrative are, to my mind, convincing. Is not the king described as sitting 
cross-legged, just as eminent Moors do to this day, on a rich carpet, one of the kind 
no doubt, for which Rabat is still famous? and were not the movements of the cat 
compared to those of the lion, of which there was great plenty in the country at that 
time ? Then have I not seen the very place where the whole affair occurred, and 
am I not able to testify that vermin abound in Rabat to this hour? It would 
be an inestimable blessing to that town and district, and indeed to all Morocco, 
could Miss Ormerod send out a predatory insect with a taste that might diminish a 
most pestilent pest, or could M. Pasteur supply some kind of flea cholera that might 
be let loose to plague an intolerable plague. 1 have often thought when in Morocco 
that the sum of the suffering caused by the small ills of life amounts to more in the long 
run than that caused by great calamities. Cuts in shaving perhaps in the centuries 
cause more pain than wounds in battle, and certain it is that the bites of fleas occasion 
far more distress in Morocco than those of serpents and wild beasts of all descriptions. 
F F 
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Rats and mice too cause great and grievous depredations. I can well understand what 
a priceless blessing the first cat imported must have been. 

Reflections like these passed through my mind as I gazed on the dilapidated hall in 
the old palace of Rabat, which was once also the University or Endarsa of the town, 
but I speedily recalled myself to admire the beauty of the pillars and colonnades 
of this fine building, and then to stumble down a narrow and precipitous street to the 
water-port, where some boats were moored. There, however, I was again instantly 
plunged into the mists of history, for standing on the rude quay and looking at the 
terraces of Sallee opposite it flashed upon me that it was on this very spot that 
Robinson Crusoe stood when brought in a captive by the Moorish pirates. While 
still a youth, it will be recollected, and on his second voyage between the Canary ° 
Islands and the African shore, Crusoe was after a brisk engagement taken prisoner by 
a party of Rovers, who carried him to Sallee, where instead of being forwarded up 
country like his shipmates, he had the good luck to be retained as the captain’s 
proper prize, and from which he ultimately made his escape in a fishing boat, to 
discover that true Treasure Island that has enriched the boyhood of most of us. 
Before Crusoe’s time the Sallee Rovers were the scourge of Christendom, and had 
become so truculent as to revolt from their allegiance to their Sultan, Muley Zidan, 
who thereupon entered into a treaty with Charles I. of England for their destruction. 
A squadron of English ships of war was sent to lie before the town of Sallee while 
the Moorish forces attacked it by land, and the result was that it was soon reduced, 
its fortifications demolished, and the piratical leaders put to death. But the resusci- 
tation of Sallee, and its relapse into its old evil ways, as well as the re-establishment 
of an understanding between it and its Emperor, must have speedily taken place for 
in a few years its banditti were again found sweeping the Mediterranean and paying 
a regular tribute of money and Christian slaves to the Court at Morocco. The 
marvel is that such a handful of robbers in a den which could have been so easily 
destroyed should have been allowed to go on so long inflicting terrible injuries on all 
the maritime nations of Europe, most of which even stooped to pay tribute to secure 
a precarious immunity from their attacks. As late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century, we read that it was no uncommon thing for Sallee Rovers to lie off Lundy 
Isle and pounce on passing Bristol merchantmen. And the final suppression of these 
desperadoes came not from the indignation of civilized nations, but from purely 
internal causes. A difficulty in collecting tribute induced Sidi Mahomet, soon after the 
middle of the last century to subdue Rabat and Sallee with a strong hand, while the 
gradual accumulation of the sand-bar at the mouth of the river Bouregrag rendered 
it impossible for the Rovers to float ships of a size equal to cope with those of 
European nations, which owing to growing skill in workmanship and mechanical 
appliances, were steadily increasing in tonnage. At one time the Emperor’s armed 
frigates used to enter the Bouregrag and be laid up there for the winter. Then came 
a time when owing to accumulations at the bar they had to be unloaded of their guns 
before doing so. And now there are only seven or eight feet of water in the channel 
at ordinary high tides. This choking up of the river mouth, while it helped to abolish 
the water thieves, has had a disastrous effect on legitimate trade. Only very light 
drafted vessels can visit the port, and in the summer months, and captains have often 
to submit to pay lighterage as well as suffer detention. As Rabat is the proper port 
for Meequinez and Fez, as well as for a rich district of country well populated adjacent 
to it, the clearing away of this bar must be one of the first duties of a reformed 
Moorish Government. 

In my wanderings about Rabat I came on the prison, a capacious block, 
hideous enough, but less prison-like than similar establishments are in European 
towns from the mere lack of contrast, for all the neighbouring houses had outside 
walls as blank and windowless as it. This prison at Rabat was the scene some 
time ago of an unusual occurrence. A party of prisoners confined in it, despairing 
of release in course of law or by the Sultan’s clemency, resolved to effect their 
escape if possible, and decided to do so by boring a hole under the outer wall 
of the prison. Being much left to themselves—their stick-bearing jailers only 
visiting them now and then to maintain discipline by a few impartially-distributed 
strokes—they had plenty of time for unobserved sapping and mining, which 
they carried on with cautious diligence. Every day a little earth was removed, 
and this was carried out of the prison by their wives and women in the dishes in 
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which they brought them their food. At the times of their jailer’s visits the mouth 
of the hole was covered by a mat, on which a sick man was laid. Slowly and 
laboriously the work proceeded, and at last the tunnel was driven right under the wall 
to the other side, where only a thin covering of earth was left to conceal it. And even 
then the prisoners behaved with remarkable self-restraint. There was no hurried 
scramble to get out, no selfish anticipation of the general plan. They waited patiently 
until a day came when the prison officers absented themselves to attend a /éfe in 
honour of one of the Sultan’s victories over a rebel tribe, and then they one and all 
quietly decamped. Their 
elopement when discovered 
was peculiarly aggravat- 
ing to the authorities, for 
amongst them was a kaid 
who had offered an enor- 
mous ransom to the Sultan, 
which had been refused in 
the expectation that a little 
more pressure would insure 
a still higher bid, so large 
rewards were offered for 
their recapture, and in a 
few days all but one were 
brought in. And then the 
soldiers took cruel venge- 
ance on the women who 
had aided and abetted them 
in prison-breaking, beating 
them with severity, and 
burning down the miserable 
huts in which they lived out- 
side the walls and worked 
to earn a scanty mainten- 
ance. 

Riding through the town 
and out of the southern 
gate, we met a gang of 
prisoners—rebels—on their 
way to Rabat prison, chain- 
ed together by heavy iron 
hoops round their necks, 
and guarded by a strong 
escort of soldiers. They 
were footsore and weary 
with their long march, lank 
from insufficient nourish- 
ment, and stolid from brutal 
indifference or haggard 
from despair. An empty 
hoop dangling here and SMA-HASSEN TOWER, RABAT. 
there showed when one 
more feeble and forlorn, or perhaps more fortunate than the others, had succumbed 
on the way. When this happens the head of the exhausted wretch is cut off and cast 
aside, and the line then freed from encumbrance is enabled to resume its march. The 
procession of prisoners and their guards was terribly painful to contemplate. The next 
sight that greeted us was of a more lively description, consisting of a crowd of people 
occupying the pretty outer market-place, in the midst of which stands a broken pillar, 
yargaining for oxen, horses, vegetables, and all sorts of wares, out of which I picked 

ome pieces of embroidery of brilliant colours, audaciously but agreeably combined. 

Leaving the Soko or market-place, round which we had ridden to the consternation 

and irritation of the natives who freely blasphemed our prancing steeds, we held our 

way, down the side of the town wall and along the high left bank of the river which is 
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festooned with charming gardens, and turning to the right down a narrow lane, along 
which we had to go gingerly, for it was hedged with prickly pears, arrived at the foot 
of the Sma-Hassen. It is a superb structure and although in parts unfinished and 
damaged by lightning is still lordly and beautiful. Built of hewn stone, brought from 
Spain and by the hands of Christian captives, and 180 feet from base to summit, it pre- 
sents on the outside, three tiers of large and elegant arches over comparatively small 
windows, and above the topmost arch a deep honeycomb of exquisite carving. It is most 
ornate in the North side or that facing Rabat. The work of the same architect as the 
Kutubia at Morocco city, and the Giralda at Seville, it has some features in common 
with both of these and others that are distinctive. It lacks the lanthorn of the 
Kutubia and is less rich in fretwork, but it has a simple grandeur of proportion, that is 
peculiarly its own and very impressive. The ascent of the tower is made not by stairs, 
but by a series of inclined planes, up which a horse might be ridden, but not I am 
bound to add, three horses abreast as Leo Africanus asserts. The lowest of these 
inclined planes which are made of a concrete of lime and sand, very hard and durable 
was broken away in the time of the emperor Sidi Mahomet, and by his order, so that 
now a ladder has to be used before a footing can be got. As the ascent is madea 
number of spacious stone chambers, chill, solemn, and tenantless, except by owls and 
bats, are passed, and when the top is reached, a magnificent view is obtained of Rabat 
and Sallee, the winding Bouregrag, the forest of Mamora and the restless Atlantic. 
El Mansor, who designed the tower as he did most other notable things in and around 
Rabat, intended it not merely as the stately sentinel of the great mosque, but as a look- 
out station, and as a beacon for ships at sea. In the latter capacity it is still of great 
utility. In the summer months heavy fogs frequently muffle the low country near the 
shore at Rabat and when these clear away it would be difficult for the seamen to 
ascertain his exact position on that sandy and dangerous coast which is destitute of 
natural landmarks, but for the Sma-Hassen which towers conspicuously. The ruins 
of the great mosque are adjacent. An idea of its greatness may be derived from the 
dimensions of the large mitifere, or underground cistern, which supplied water for 
the lustrations of the worshippers who frequented it, and which can even now be 
clearly traced out. 

The dirtiness of the Jews is a subject of pious reflection with most travellers in 
Morocco, but erroneous notions on the subject are sometimes promulgated. No doubt 
the Mellah! is dirtier than the Moorish quarter in every town in Morocco, but, then, 
one must remember the restrictions under which the Jews live. They are cooped up 
in a confined space having gates locked on them at fixed hours, and are not allowed 
the benefit of such rude systems of scavengering as exist. They could not be clean 
if they would, at least as regards the removal of refuse, and it is remarkable, that 
however disgusting the streets and courts of the Mellah may be, the interiors of the 
houses are, as a rule, as well swept and garnished as any Moorish dwelling. Then if 
the Jews in Morocco were dirtier by nature than the Moors, the circumstances under 
which they have existed for centuries should be borne in mind. They have been so 
isolated and persecuted, driven into holes, and shut up in noisome prisons, that it has 
not been in their power to be dainty in their habits, and it would be little to be 
wondered at, had slovenliness become ingrained in their composition. They are 
never allowed the benefit of those extenuating circumstances which are invariably 
pleaded in connection with the shortcomings and delinquencies of other peoples, but 
are held up to hatred and contempt. The wonder is that the Jews of Morocco retain 
a particle of energy or self-respect. Their resistance to degenerative influences is 
astonishing, as any one would admit who had walked with me through the Mellah in 
Rabat and seen three lovely girls, evidently sisters—short, but well formed, with 
regular features and large languishing eyes—who issued from the door of one of the 
houses, as we passed. I have received much disinterested kindness from Jews in 
Morocco, and I should ill’ requite it if I did not protest against the indiscriminate 
abuse that is often heaped upon them. 





1 The Jewish quarter. 
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THE RING OF AMASIS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By THE EARL OF LYTTON. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Juliet to Theresa. 
LARNSTEIN, 14th June, 1814. 
H, what a day, my dear Theresa! Conrad and Felix have both 
come home. Both of them well, both of them the same as in the 
old times, which seem to have come back with them, and yet— 
But I must tell you all about it. 
I was just where I am now writing to you, in our old study. 
You know it well; the same little sunny room which you and 
I took possession of, and used to keep all to ourselves, when you 
were last staying with us, just before your marriage, while Conrad 
was still away upon his travels in Egypt. You remember the 
window that looks over the garden, and the espaliers under it? I was sitting at that 
window, and our dear mother close by, at her work-table. 

Our last letters from Strasbourg had led us to expect their return, but not so soon, 
as they had not yet received their congé. 

Well, all at once I heard a loud cracking noise in the espaliers under the window ; 
and before I could turn my head to see what was the matter, a saucy young gentleman 
in uniform had climbed over the window-sill, jumped into the room, whisked me out of 
my chair, caught me upin his right arm, as if I were a feather; pulled me in this way 
across the room, and seizing mother in the same unceremonious fashion, with his 
other arm, squeezed and kissed us both out of breath; while the dear old lady, 
really speechless from pure joy, could only press his beaming, sun-burnt face to her 
bosom, and stroke her hand over his tossed curls without uttering a word. 

We had scarcely recovered from our first delightful bewilderment at the unexpected 
appearance and frantic impetuosity of Felix (for of course it was he—who but Felix 
would have dreamed of jumping in at the window ?) when Conrad also came in, through 
the door, holding father by the hand. He seemed almost overcome, as indeed I was 
myself, by the emotions of this happy moment. He could hardly speak. His dear hand 
was quite cold, and I noticed that he was trembling violently when I embraced him. 
Felix jumped about like mad; and, when he had hugged us all round for at least the 
fiftieth time, he began to seize his brother by the head, dancing him about, shouting, sing- 
ing, and hugging him too, as if they now met for the first time after a long absence. 

At last the Kobold is tamed. He is fast asleep now in mother’s chair. I think the 
French cannon would not wake him, and I hope he will leave us all in peace for a while. 

Conrad stayed with us longer. We had to force him to take a little rest. The 
poor boys have been nine days on the road without stopping night or day; and they 
came home in a wretched peasant’s cart. For the postal communications are not yet 
quite re-established. 
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My dear, dear brother! while I am writing this letter, with Felix snoring loud 
enough to break the drum of my ear, I can see Conrad wandering about alone in the 
garden. I had hoped he was in bed long ago, and asleep by this time. But there 
he is (I can see him through the window) standing near my own little box garden and 
looking at the two beds I planted there before he went away. 

I think I must have told you how I tried to make two massive hedges or beds of 
box, one of them shaped like a large C, the other like a large F. The F looks fresher, 
and thicker, and greener, and stronger than the C. It has grown so. I am sorry, but 
it was from no want of care on my part. I could not help it. There is one part of the 
earth where the box has withered down as fast as I planted it. 

What a strange nature Conrad’s is! So dreamy, so quiet, and yet he notices 
everything. Nothing escapes him ; and he often attaches to the merest trifles a greater 
value than to things which are really important. I have observed that many times. 
Would you believe it, Theresa? Almost as soon as he came into the room, he had 
noticed from the window the withered side of the box C in my garden. I saw him 
looking at it. 

As for Felix, that misbehaved urchin thas never vouchsafed me a single thank-you 
for my pains. It is really too bad. He treats me as if I were one of his barrack 
companions. No matter, I will pay him out for it one of these days. I am determined 
to love Conrad a great deal better than him. But the worst of it is, he is quite capable of 
never even noticing ¢dat. And then, too, I am not quite sure that I could do it if I tried. 

I love them both with all my heart. There can be no most or least in such love. 
The one is as dear to me as the other ; and, thank God, I have them both. Perhaps, if 
one of my darlings had never returned, it is the dead one I should have loved the best. 


Extract from the Journal of Conrad von Roseneck. 


How few of us ever grapple close with the really great questions of human life ! 
Here, already passed beyond the boundary-line of man’s maturity, I find myself 
stumbling at the simplest of these problems. 

All the books I have read, all the wearying thoughts with which my brain is loaded, 
give me no help. Astray in a dense labyrinth of inexplicable emotions, every one of 
which is a tormenting doubt, I halt irresolute, bewildered, and am ready to ask my 
road of a child. 


Juliet to Theresa. 
LARNSTEIN, 20¢h Fune, 1814. 

The first emotions are over. We are all become accustomed to each other again, 
and our lives have resumed their old habitudes. 

The feelings to which you referred in your last letter are like those you once 
described to me when we were talking of your husband and child, and how you love 
them each in a different way, I could never understand the notion of some persons, that 
it is impossible to light one candle without putting out another, or invidious to keep 
two burning at the same time. Why should one affection exclude or weaken another, 
when each is natural and in the right place? It would indeed be horrible, if any one 
could be jealous of his own flesh and blood : but you will never persuade me, my dear 
Theresa, to believe that there are any circumstances in which jealousy can be natural, 
or even possible, between parent and child, or brother and brother. 

I promised to tell you how we are now passing ourdays. Well then, after breakfast 
father usually goes out with Conrad to look after the mills, the farm, and the cattle, or 
to see how the crops arecoming on. Sometimes, they take their horses, and ride about 
the forest, inspecting the timber, that Conrad may judge how all his plans and sugges- 
tions have been carried out during his absence. It is really amusing to see how father 
behaves on these occasions. He is as eager and nervous as a schoolboy ; doubting if 
he has done well, and impatient for Conrad’s approval. When they come home, I can 
see at a glance if all has gone right, by the way in which he rubs his hands and chuckles 
to himself. 

As for Felix, we seldom see anything of him until late in the evening. He has 
made a vow never to return home without a stag, or some enormous trophy of the 
chase ; and he generally sets forth at day-break, before we are out of bed. Father is 
by no means too well pleased with these extensive devastations of Felix at this season. 
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The other day, moreover, Felix kept his vow by not coming home all night, and 
what a fright we were in! He reappeared the next morning, mounted upon a charette, 
and sound asleep between a wild boar and a magnificent ten-pointer. Before mother 
could scold him for the anxiety he had caused us all, he jumped into her arms, and 
poured forth such a breathless story of his adventures, that no one could put in a word. 
What won him his pardon, however, was that, as it happened, we were really in want 
of game ; for we are expecting a houseful of visitors next week. 

You must not fancy from all this, my dear Theresa, that Felix is rude or selfish, or 
that he has no taste for anything but dogs, horses, shooting and hunting. Conrad has 
only to say a word to him, and he will quietly lay his gun in the corner, sit down as 
sober as a judge, and instantly become the most sociable, sunny, and sweet-tempered 
creature in the world. 

It is impossible to be seriously angry with him for his numerous misdeeds. He 
looks up to Conrad as to a second father ; and indeed he may well do so, for he owes 
him much. During the campaign, Conrad, although he had never studied for the army, 
at once took the lead of his brother in all the details of military science and practice ; 
and throughout the war he was the guide and teacher, as well as helpmate, of Felix. 
What a surprising spirit it is! Conrad is certainly the most accomplished and complete 
man I ever knew, or shall know. His powers of application, his self-possession, and 
his solidity of character, are umigue. And yet he does not seem happy. 

With all his priceless gifts, I can see that he is never free from a vague, hungry 
want of something more ; and so, in the enjoyment of life, he is poorer than Felix who, 
with little or nothing, is as rich as Croesus, and throws his happiness about with all 
the airs of a young millionaire. 

Conrad, indeed, grows more self-involved daily, and seems to take little interest in 
anything but his own studies. He hardly ever speaks to me now; and I should almost 
begin to think him indifferent, if a thousand little silent kindnesses did not convince 
me of his thoughtful care. But all he does for me is done so quietly. Felix does 
nothing at all for me. On the other hand, he is always wanting me to do something 
forhim. Yesterday, he kept me all the morning mending his great leathern shot-belt ; 
and I did it so clumsily that at one time I ran the scissors into my finger, and hurt 
myself horribly. Before Felix had even noticed this, Conrad was at my side. He 
turned pale when he saw the blood on my hand ; and, with a glance of reproach at his 
brother, left the room to look for some English sticking-plaster. Felix, however, when 
he saw what was the matter, jumped up, crying, ‘‘ Nonsense! Nonsense!” seized my 
finger, thrust it between his lips, sucked the blood so hard that he nearly made me cry; 
and, before I could stop him, caught up the scissors, cut a great piece out of my 
cambric handkerchief, as if it were merely a rag of hospital lint, and bound up the 
wound so tightly that the blood stopped in a minute. 

I felt a great pain at the heart when, a few moments afterwards, poor Conrad came 
back with the sticking-plaster, and found that there was nothing left for him to do. 
Felix, in his rough way, had done everything. 

That is how it always happens; and on these occasions mother shakes her head, 
and steals a furtive look at Conrad as he sits beside us, so quiet, so self-involved. 


Extracts from the Journal of Conrad von Roseneck. 
20th July, 1814. 
The idea which man calls God exists only within the consciousness of man himself. 
Let him take the wings of the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, yet 
he will find there nothing that he has not carried with him. Whether we mount up 
into Heaven, or go down into Hell, we cannot travel out of our own thought, nor 
attain to any point beyond the reach of it. 
We are not the masterpieces of a Supreme Being who has formed us in His own 
image ; but our idea of such a Being we have formed in the image of ourselves. 
We do not resemble Him; He resembles us. 
* * * * + * 
. + . * * 
+ . + * * . 
Attraction and repulsion, centripetal and centrifugal force : these are the poles of 
all movement, and the same under every denomination. The conditions of union and 
disunion lie beyond our control, in the primordial forces that join and part ; and those 
GG 
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forces are impersonal, inscrutable, independent of their effects, and obedient only to 
the inexorable laws of creation. The smallest atom may suffice for the field of their 
action, but the action itself has in it the common power of the whole universe. 
Infinity concentrated upon a finite point ! 

In the nature of man their action is spiritual, in that of the inorganic world it is 
material ; and this is the only difference I can discover. 


Hence, this lacerating conflict in our own bosoms. We are the battle-fields of 
forces we do not command. Armies whose leaders are unknown to us, powers we can 
neither summon nor dismiss, are camped upon our brain and tented in our veins. The 
war is theirs, not ours. We are the spectators, not the lords, of ourselves. Whatever 
the issue of the conflict, upon us falls the cost of it: for within us it is waged. It shakes 
us at the remotest outposts of thought ; we are convulsed by it in the most central 
abysses of sensation ; but nothing of it is our own, except the ravage and the pang. 

And man fancies that he is something great, because something great is taking 
place within him. So the sundial measured out the course of the world from hour to 
hour; and it imagined itself to be Time, and dreamed that the movement of its own 
short shadow carried with it the vast promise of Eternity. But a little cloud passed 
across the sun ; and the dial, awakening from its dream of Time and Eternity, relapsed 
into—nothingness. 

As little as the dial could command the sun, can man command the Will in Nature, 
of which he is the index, and—if he dares to think himself more—the dupe. 

* * * * * 

To no force within ourselves or others have we power to say—‘‘ Be thus, and not 
otherwise. Pass here, and not there!” 

In no one soul can the fiery effort of its intensest need avail to strike from the soul 
of another the spark that lights, and warms, and kindles—Zove. 
~ - . * * 

Machine or chaos? These are the conditions of our being. Is the choice between 
them always ours ? 

Juliet to Theresa. 
21st July, 1814. 

Do not think it necessary to warn me, my Theresa, because in my letters I speak of 
them so much. Together, they are not dangerous to my repose. Either of them, 
without the other, might be so. Iam at peace, because I am in my place. My life is 
the necessary complement of theirs. We three are one. Two of us without the other 
would be but the moiety of a maimed being ; and indeed I think that, quite alone, not 
one of us three could exist. 

Felix and I are creatures to whom happiness is a condition of nature, rather thana 
consequence of conduct. We act more from tendency than from intention. It is the 
character of Conrad that gives measure and method to ours. He is the flywheel of the 
family watch, and regulates the movement of our whole circle. If any one of us could exist 
alone, perhaps it is he. For his nature is the most independent, and the most complete. 
It contains in itself, and to a degree I have never found in any other character, justice, 
judgment, sagacity, harmony, order, and the sense of duty. Alas, how difficult to 
poor Felix is the exercise of those two last qualities ! 

If a duty imposes its prohibition upon the path of his inclination, nine times out of 
ten he is sure to behave like a hero; but when the woeful tenth time comes, some rash 
impulse runs off with his judgment, and all his previous pains come to naught. Then, 
he is in such honest despair, he looks so whimsically woeful, puts on such a pleading 
face for pardon, sits so meekly in his sackcloth and ashes, and is so penitent and sad, 
that it is not in human nature to be angry with him. 


Extracts from the Journal of Conrad von Roseneck. 


* * a * * * * 


* * * * * * % * 

Of all mysteries it is the most mysterious, of all enigmas the least explicable. 
Before its lawless vehemence, all forethought fails, all judgment is disjointed, all 
calculation recoils or is crushed. In the presence of it, all other presences become 
impalpable ; and by its power all other powers are paralysed. Yet it is itself 
impalpable to possession, and powerless to possess. 
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Gratitude, Friendship, Esteem, Confidence, Admiration, all these we may trace to 
their sources, and set in motion by an effort of the will. But the levers of Love are 
hidden deep beyond the sight of the eye that is strained, and the reach of the hand 
that is stretched, to discover them. 


Yet to be master of these is the only thing that can make life worth having. 
* * * © * « - 


* * * = - * - 
~ oo * * - * . * 


So be it, then, at last! Here, where to reason were to be unreasonable, where 
sense becomes nonsense, and all is fatality or frenzy, why should I scruple to ally 
Passion to Superstition, weakness to weakness ? 

On this lost ring will I stake all that my life has left to win or lose. If I find it 
(and find it I must) then, let it be the first link in the indissoluble chain wherewith to 
bind her! Ay, though it be forged upon the anvils of Hell! 

I can no more. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RING. 


Juliet to Theresa. 
(Undated. ) 
Fare thee well, thou unknown bridegroom ! 
Superstition, my dear Theresa, comes in aid of your admonitions. My fate is fixed, 
and a maid I remain, for I have lost my engagement ring. 


We were playing at rackets in the new court, near the bowling alley ; and I was 
so afraid of injuring or losing the ring which Conrad had given me, that I took it off and 
tied it up in my handkerchief, which I had left on the pedestal of the great sphinx he has 
placed at the corner of thealley. Afterwards, we made up a boating party down the river, 
and walked home by moonlight through the woods. I had quite forgotten my ring ; but 
later in the evening, when we were all assembled in the drawing-room, I noticed that 
it was not on my finger, and ran up stairs to fetch the handkerchief in which I had tied 
itup. I found the handkerchief on the toilet table, where I had left it when I came in 
to change my shoes and put on my shawl; but I could not find the ring in it, and the 
knot into which I had tied the ring was undone. I shook the handkerchief carefully, 
and a little night-moth fluttered out of it. The poor little creature seemed terribly 
frightened, it fluttered about in great trepidation, and finally flung itself into the flame 
of my candle, where it burnt its pretty velvet wings. I am convinced that this moth 
was my unknown betrothed. The magic ring, which had vanished out of my hand- 
kerchief, and has not since been found, must have changed itself into that unlucky 
little lover who, in the delicate form of a sphinx-moth, has now come to an 
untimely end. 

At any rate, I like better to believe myself the-widow of a butterfly than to accept 
any of the more prosaic conjectures of the rest of the family, who insist upon still 
hunting for the lost ring in every corner of ground tripped over by the footsteps of 
your thoughtless friend. 

Thoughtless! Yes, alas, I deserve the epithet; and I now reproach myself 
severely, not for having lost the ring—for that was a misfortune, not a fault, but for 
having jested about the loss of it. The fact is, I was vexed and distressed to see 
everybody sprawling about on the ground in search of my missing treasure; and, 
without thinking of anything but the ridiculous awkwardness of the situation of 
which I felt myself the guilty cause, I exclaimed—‘‘ Pray don’t make such a fuss 
about it. The search is quite useless. Don’t you know that my ring is an enchanted 
one, destined to rivet me inseparably to the man from whose hand I shall one day 
receive it. Till then, it will never come back, and you may be sure it will only reveal 
itself to that destined being to whom I am fated to belong for ever and ever!” 

I had no sooner uttered these silly words, than I noticed, with a keen pang, the 
expression that came over Conrad’s face. He said nothing, but I saw that he was 
deeply hurt to think I could so lightly console myself for the loss of a gift he had given 
me with the most serious and affectionate assurances of his brotherly solicitude 
for my future. 
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That future, however, is now determined quite to my own satisfaction. I shall die 
an old maid; for the fatal ring has vanished, and I persist in believing that the fairies 
have changed it into my little winged bridegroom of a moment, who has now roasted 
himself to death in the candle of his disconsolate bride. 


Extract from the Journal of Conrad von Roseneck. 


Lost! Lost for ever, and all has been in vain! 

To what end but mockery and derision has man received the fatal gifts of intellect 
and feeling? What avail to him the boundless mind, the burning heart, these in- 
domitable thoughts—the travellers of infinity, these subtle senses, this imperial will ; 
when, served by all their powers, he cannot command the smallest of those blind trivial 
chances that sport with his destiny ; and, in the plenitude of its perfection, this miracle 
of nature is but the miserable plaything of an accident ? 

We are mocked! We are mocked! 

In that cold moment when the rising sun first touched me with its pale beam, 
revealing the labour of my long dark hours, I sickened at the sight and smell of the 
upturned earth at my feet, and shuddered at the thought of what one night had made 
me—the spectre of myself, hovering over the grave of my lost hope. 

Yes, henceforth unnamed, unconsecrated, unapproached except in shameful stealth 
by those forbidden and unpitied mourners, my own mad thoughts—lI bear within me 
the living grave of all that was my life ; for all my life was in the hope that is dead for 
ever—dead even to all that lurks beyond death, whatever that may be! 

Yesterday, to-day, this morning, an hour ago (it seems an age ago!) hope lived. 
But when he. ...Gods, Gods! Why fe, at every turn, in every tangle, of this 
bewildering maze of misery—Ae ever, and still ever fe /—he, that had not moved a 
hand nor stirred a foot—/e. . . . O heaven and earth! When her Evil Genius and my 
own dropped into his loose idle hand the ring it had robbed from mine, then the 
death-blow flashed in my eyes, and fell— 

Dead! Hope is dead, Faith is dead, and this wide universe is one vast charnel. 
For what have we toiled, and striven, and trusted, and served and deserved, and 
refrained and restrained, and suffered, and prayed with such agonies of prayer? Let 
the angels go back to their lying heaven empty-handed. 

Night everywhere, within and without—night for ever, here and beyond—night on 
my eyes, and in my soul! 

And in this darkness there is no light but the lurid gleam of that accursed amethyst ! 
It comes and goes, it passes and returns, it circles round and round me like a corpse- 
light about a grave. 

And ¢hey follow it—troops of them, guided by its wicked glare! I see the grinning 
of their faces in the gloom, and feel the clutching of their fingers at my heart! My 
heart! Is this a heart, this chaos? 

Felix! Felix! Why must it be thou, of all others on this mad miserable earth? 
Thou only, and still ever thou / 


(Zo be continued.) 
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